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THE 4 ~ OF ST. BER- 
NARD. Rev. Bruno Scott James has 
done new ‘translations of some 100 
letters by the great 12th poy 
contemplative and man of action. 





and scolding by turns, ino give a 
vivid portrait of a saint and of an 
age. With a foreword by Thomas 
Merton. (List price, $3.50) 


JUBILEE’s Book Club: 


The convenient way to get 


really significant contemporary books . . . at unequalled 
savings. The books described on this page are all original 


hard-cover editions, whose list prices total $27.25—but 


they’re yours, plus a bonus book, for only $10. 


You’d be wise to subscribe now. 


FREE 


“The Tears of the Blind 
Lions,” poems by Thomas 
Merton, as your bonus 
for joining JUBILEE’s 
Book Club 





How the JUBILEE Book Club works... 


Starting on December 15th, we will ship you one 
selection each month over a six-month period. 
(In two cases, of course, you will receive two 
books together.) You pay only $10 when you 
join the Club. JUBILEE takes care of all 
handling and shipping costs. Simply fill out the 
coupon (below), attach payment and mail... 
We have been able to obtain only a limited 
number of books at this special low rate, so 


join now. 
Ss aeeteniaiieeliiemmmmmemesieeitidaneiaaiaainaaiaiaianiaimeesiainiiniamaeenel 
JUBILEE Book Club 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


(] Enclosed is $10. Please enroll me as a member 
of JUBILEE’s Book Club. I understand that I am 
to receive the eight books described above plus the 
bonus book. You will send me one selection per 
month for six months (in two cases the selection com- 
prises two books). My first book will be shipped 
about December 15, 1955. 





Name 





Street 





City Zone Dtate 
NOTE: JUBILEE’s editors reserve the right to substitute other books if 








necessary, and to ship the selections in any convenient order. 
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ANEW NOVEL BY 


ST. PAUL'S GOSPEL, 
by Ronald Knox. An ad- 
mirably clear exposition 
of St. Paul’s teachings 
concerning the way Christ 
lives in His _ - 
in us. Msgr. Knox 
fortes as translator a 

Epistles makes him 
an especially well-fitted 
commentator. (List price, 
$1.75) 


CHOIR OF MUSES, by 
Stinene Gilson. A fascinating 
inquiry into the ways women 
have inspired great writers, 
by one of our age’s most solid 
and most readable philoso- 
phers. Includes a remarkable 
final chapter on ‘“The Artist 
and the Saint.’’ (List price, 
$3.50) 


A TREASURY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY. edited by 
Anne Fremantle. A big, mag- 
nificent selection of writings 
from the first centuries of the 
Christian era. Here pod - 
letters, essays, poetry. ta- 
tions and creeds which a" 
the West’s faith and its Paes 
ture. (List price, $6.00 


SELECTION I, edited by oe 
Hastings and Donald Nicholl. 

wide-ranging and provocative ¥. 
lection of articles from English 
and European journals that give 


+ the latest Catholic opinion in 


many branches of thought. Among 
the contributors are Josef Pieper 


— and Victor White, O.P. (List 


price, $3.00) 


THE WEAKLING AND THE 
ENEMY, and THERESE, ¥ 
Francois Mauriac. Three 

the French master’s most a 
nificant novels. Winner of the 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC Nobel Prize for Se 








Mauriac has been called t 

world’s greatest Catholic man 
of letters, a writer whom no 
literate person can afford to 


som Miss, (List price, $6.00) 


THE ASCENT TO TRUTH, 
by Thomas Merton. A study of 
mysticism and, more particu- 
larly, of the mystical doctrine 
of Saint John of the Cross, by 
one of America’s most out- 
standing Catholic writers. 
(List price, $3.50) 
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Merry Christmas to the Saints and Angels, 
camels, Wise-men, shepherds and kings 
(whose pictures are always on Christmas 
cards, and who seldom receive any mail). 

And to Eugenio Pacelli, Pope Pius XII, 

Our saintly and beloved Pontiff, 

May Heaven preserve him always. 


A Merry Christmas from the Editors of J UBILEE 


With cold feet and warm hearts. 
To sellers of the Watch-tower 
(may they see the Light! ) 
And of the Daily Worker 
(may they stagger out of darkness). 
To Mario Tirabassi and Leonard Cheshire, 
To Abbé Pierre and those who sleep in his tents 


uz § All good things to those who wait: Beneath the Pont de Tolbiac, 
cm Peace to the peace-loving, And to those who sleep 
oe. Justice to the just; Among the broken bottles nearby. 
tit § =To the poor in spirit, To the one Picard in the diving-bell 
The Kingdom of Heaven, And the other in the magic balloon. 
And to the meek, To Karl Stern, Carl Jung, and Karl Adam. 
The earth. To drunks and winos in their embryonic night. 
Merry Christmas to Grandma Moses, Albert Schweitzer, To the Fat Lady, the Sword Swallower, 
Martin Buber. and the India Rubber Man. 
Merry Christmas to Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, who To Thomas Merton 
discovered a marvelous law of acceleration in the and to anyone who has even so much 
works of Saint Thomas Aquinas: as picked up one of his books 
just as bodies fall (they are all more than radioactive 
faster and faster with Trappist benedictions). 
as they come toward Merry Christmas to our readers: . 
LY the center of the earth, To charter-members, stock-holders, 
v4 so human souls and life-time subscribers 
fe in the state of grace As well as to those who have received 
od should put on speed a six-months’ subscription without knowing why. 
% in their flight — Merry Christmas to our far-off subscribers 
toward God And to those whose names we continually misspell. 
J - as they approach, To our composers, printers and binders, 
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and are attracted 
to Him, 

and who is a living demonstration of it. 
To all grown old and wise in the service of God, 
And to all who stumble along 

in darkness, still doing the best they can. 
To people in hospitals and people in prisons 
And those who come to visit them; 
To all who find themselves under lock and key; 
May the Spirit of Christmas spring them, 
At least for a day. 
To young married people 
Just getting installed 
With Swedish-modern furniture, 
Van Gogh reproductions, 
And a television set. 
To children in far-off lands, 

who are pretty much like our own— 

(“This little piggie cried: Oui-Oui- 

Oui all the way home”). 
To children of all 

schools of opinion about Santa Claus; 
To Santa Claus himself 
And all his roly-poly embodiments 

(amateur and professional) 

in ski-suits, whiskers and Sam Browne belts. 
To Salvation Army bell-ringers 


—,— 


To the reproducers of our pictures, 

To our oldest, steadiest and most faithful advertisers 
with the hope that our 300,000 (over-the-shoulder ) 
readers will keep them running (over to the bank) 
with millions of dollars, and down to the warehouse 
for more supplies. 

To our Wednesday-night volunteers 

And to members of the JUBILEE Book Club. 

To Mayor Giorgio LaPira, 

Digging prayerfully for peace, 

May he soon strike Living Water 

For the thirsting multitudes. 

To Pax Romana and Pax Christi, 

Pax vobiscum! 

To all girls who weren’t invited 
to the Harvest Ball, and aren’t going 
to be invited to the Christmas Frolic, either 
(but are very nice girls, just the samé) : 

Merry Christmas! 

To all men of Good Will 
(which means all who work hard, 
and pray for peace 
whatever they are doing 
and wherever they may be): 

Peace on Earth and Merry Christmas! 

All our prayers are with you, 

For all our prayers are one! 








JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1955 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
feserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Report from Iceland 


Reykjavik 

Geographers still debate whether Iceland 
is part of the Western or of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, but there can be no doubt that 
this large island is a world all to it- 
self—witness the telephone book which is 
arranged according to first names. Ice- 
landers simply do not have family names, 
but merely patronymics. Thus Gudhmund Son- 
of-Christian might have two boys called 
Joseph Son-of-Gudhmund and Eirik Son-of- 
Gudhmund, and a girl called Astrid Daugh- 
ter-of-Gudhmund who will not even change 
her name if she marries. All this is very 
confusing because at a social gathering it 
is impossible to find out quickly who is 
married to whom and in the phone book the 
more common names like Jon, Thordar, 
Gudhmund or Gunnar go on forever. All this 
does not mean that the Icelanders don't 
have a strong family sense. Divorce 
exists, but it is less frequent than in 
Scandinavia, and the birth rate is high. 

Iceland takes its name from its 
colossal glaciers, but differs radically 
from the mental picture held by the 
average American or European; the January 
temperature of Reykjavik, the capital, 
averages 34°, which makes it warmer than 
either New York or Philadelphia in the 
winter, but Icelandic summers are so cool 
that trees grow only in a few isolated 
spots. Grass and moss cover the valleys, 
but the mountains are usually pitch- 
black; lava fields are to be found every- 
where, for extinct and active volcanoes 
alternate with ice fields (during the 
Middle Ages the crater of Hekla was 
considered to be the entrance to Hell). 
About this land there is a startling 
severity and grimness, relieved only by 
natural geysers and powerful steam vents 
which provide electricity and hot water. 

There are 160,000 people in the whole 
republic, 60,000 of whom live in 
Reykjavik, a rapidly growing city with 
broad boulevards covered on their suburban 
extremities with volcanic ash. Though not 
even a generation removed from the turf 
hut, most Icelanders live in concrete 
one-family houses, enjoying a standard of 
living equal if not superior to that of 
the United States. One often wonders which 
is more impressive--Iceland's material 
riches or its intellectual climate. 
Everything the United States has to offer 
is here--supermarkets, big American cars, 
washing machines and other household 


gadgets; but Iceland also boasts of 
achievements which make the Americans 
blush, such as the 41 bookstores in 
Reykjavik, book-clubs with issues up to 
11,000 copies (printed in a language 
spoken by not more than 160,000 people), 
an enormous influx of foreign books, 
besides a legitimate theatre, an opera, 
the Reykjavik philharmonic orchestra. 
Icelanders nowadays have a lot of 
money, and one of the highest living 
standards in the world. These riches are 
brand. new. Iceland was once the poorhouse 
of the 01d World; thirty years ago most 
buildings in Reykjavik were made of 
corrugated iron and most farmhouses of a 
mixture of timber and turf. This sudden 
new wealth stems largely from the sale of 
fish to beleaguered Britain during World 
War II, from Allied indemnities paid to 
Iceland (which had vainly protested 
against the American landings in 1940), 





and from American rents for airbases. 

As the reader might surmise, this sudden 
change from rags to riches, from turf huts 
to department stores, has its doubtful 
moral aspects. There is a certain 
practical materialism which grips this . 
small nation, but there is also a decided 
resistance against it. Both the resistance 
and the reaction assume many forms. An 
unhealthy sign is the strength of the 
Communist Party, though it is true that 
at the last election its vote decreased 
from 19 to 13%--a decline largely effected 
through the rise of a "National Resistance 
Party" which is strictly non-socialist, 
but which opposes the continuation of the 
"American Occupation", i.e. the lease of 
the airfields. Yet we should not take the 
"Anti-Americanism" of some Icelanders 
seriously. A graver matter are the Commu- 
nist tendencies of certain intellectuals 
like the fellow-travelling author Halldor 
Kiljan Laxness who recently won the Nobel 
Prize. 

What are the Icelanders like? First of 
all, they are not big, husky Scandinavians 
with fair hair, but are a shorter and 
much darker people who, amazingly, resemble 
the Irish--and not only physically. Great 
talkers and even greater poets and 
writers, they are extremely hospitable, 
though they have always been unremittingly 
hostile to all alien rule and interven- 
tion. The country itself was first visited 
by Irish monks, then settled by Norsemen; 
later it was subjected to Danish rule 
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which was intensely disliked. Hostilities 
proke out when the Danes imposed the 
Reformation by brute force in the 16th 
century. Iceland resisted fiercely, but in 
the end the last Catholic bishop, Jon 
Arason, and his two sons were betrayed by 
their own people, handed over to the Danes 
and beheaded. Some Icelanders continued to 
practice their old religion secretly, but 
due to the complete isolation of the 
country from Europe, Catholicism finally 
died out. Still, much of the Catholic 
liturgy survives in the Icelandic Lutheran 
State Church; her ministers are called 
praestur (priests) and are addressed as 
Sera (Sir), a survival from Catholic times 
and a form again used for Catholic priests. 

It was only after the middle of the 
nineteenth century that Catholic mission- 
aries again set foot in Iceland, when two 
French abbes arrived to take care of the 
Breton and Norman fishermen who worked in 
the offshore waters. They had been 
exhorted not to attempt conversions. 
However, Abbe Badouin did convert two 
young men whose liberal-minded families 
did not object to their change of faith and 
even consented to their sons' education 
in Denmark, the only Scandinavian country 
which then permitted the free practice of 
Catholicism. One of these youngsters was 
the father of the present Catholic bishop, 
Johannes Gunnarsson, while the other 
joined the Society of Jesus. 

From then on the Church began slowly to 
make some headway. Always to its advantage 
was the fact that Bishop Arason, Iceland's 
greatest national hero, was also a Catholic 
martyr—and the Icelanders are a people 
with a tremendous interest in their own 
past. The charge that Catholicism is 
"un-Icelandic" was rarely made, since it 
always could have been pointed out that 
the Reformation was a Danish import; in 
Iceland this reply stops every argument. 

The work of conversion gained momentum 
when, at the end of the last century, 
Sisters of St. Joseph and Marist Fathers 
arrived from Germany and the Netherlands. 
Under the great Bishop Martin Meulenberg, 
a German who built the Cathedral in 
Reykjavik on a plot bought by Abbe 
Baudouin overlooking the entire city and 
dominating its skyline, the Catholic 
population increased considerably. Skilled 
in public relations, straightforward and 
persuasive at the same time, the late 
Bishop Meulenberg was also responsible for 
& general revival of interest in Iceland's 
ancient Church. 

With their usual energy and resource- 


fulness the Sisters of St. Joseph erected 
two hospitals, one in Reykjavik and one in 
Hafnafjoerdhur, south of the capital. 
Until recently these were the only hospi- 


tals in the two cities. Their devotion 


‘and gentle ways with the patients have 


endeared the Sisters to the entire 
population, and their appeals for funds 
are always generously answered. Besides 
the two hospitals they also run elementary 
schools in the same cities. Eighty-five 
per cent of the children attending them 
are Lutheran, and many more non-Catholic 
parents are trying desperately to get 
their youngsters acc@pted, preferring to 
pay for a Catholic parochial school educa- 
tion rather than accept the free secular 
school which is technically good, but 
morally and intellectually inferior to 
what the Sisters provide. 

Will the Church grow in Iceland? I think 
so, because Catholicism appeals to the 
Icelandic heart--more so, probably, than 
to the Icelandic mind, which lacks the 
objective rationality of the Latin 
tradition. Moreover, zeal and the will 
to evangelize are here. I visited the 
first Icelandic priest ordained on the 
island since the Reformation--Sera Hakon 
Loftsson, a graduate of St. Mary's 
Seminary in Baltimore. He had been sent 
to Akureyri, the capital of the Northland, 
situated on the Eyjafjord, whose waters 
mingle with those of the Arctic Ocean. 
When he arrived there was not a single 
Catholic in the town, but when I met him 
he had one convert to his credit and 
others were expected to follow. Sera Hakon 
is earning his livelihood by giving 
language lessons and he is known to almost 
everybody in Akureyri. More and more 
people are coming to participate in the 
Mass which he celebrates in a room of his 
house transformed into a chapel. It is 
interesting to note that the Divine 
Service of the Icelandic Lutherans is 
closer to the liturgy of the Roman Mass 
than is the service of any other Evangel- 
ical denomination. 

South of Akureyri is the long valley 
where Jon ArasSon was born. Black moun-=- 
tains surround it on both sides. Even 
farther to the south is the reconstructed 
church of Holar, the ancient see of the 
Catholic bishops of Ireland. 

The sight of these places fills the 
Catholic visitor with a certain sadness, 
yet contemplating the past we should never 
forget the present, and the present in 
Iceland is full of great possibilities. 

--Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 





Tawin is a simple farming village 
on the western coast of Ireland. 


Before Mass the priest mixes salt with the 
water he will use to bless the house. 


A STATION IN GALWAY 


Irish farmers keep alive an ancient tradition 


Twice each year the Irish farming village of Tawin, whose fourteen thatched 
cottages cluster together on a tiny island in Galway Bay, repeats a custom which 
began in Penal Times, when the English confiscated Catholic churches, banished 
priests and proscribed Mass. “The station,” as it is called, has been revived in 
villages which like Tawin-are too small or too remote to have a resident priest, 
On the morning of the designated day Tawin’s entire population, everyone dressed 
in his Sunday best, gathers at the newly-whitewashed, freshly-scrubbed house of 
the family whose turn it is to be host. A visiting priest arrives at 8:30, carrying 
vestments, wine and hosts in a portable Mass kit. After hearing confessions he 
vests, blesses the house and then begins Mass, using for an altar the family table, 
raised to the proper height on the seats of two kitchen chairs. The villagers, each 
with a missal or a rosary in hand, kneel about in a semi-circle; after the Gospel 
is read they hear a brief sermon in Irish and English, and at Communion time 
all receive the Holy Eucharist. When the Mass is over the priest leads them in 
reciting the Rosary, especially dear to Irishmen because it helped sustain their 
faith during the years when persecution hampered the ministrations of the clergy. 
Afterward there is a breakfast of eggs, home-baked brown and white bread, 
treacle and currant cakes and strong Irish tea. The priest is served first, along 
with the chief men of the village; later, while he hurries off to bring the Sacra- 
ments to the sick and the aged, the people gather to talk over crops, weather and 
the mending of the road, to patch up old quarrels, to reminisce about the visits 
of great men like Eamon de Valera and the playwright John Millington Synge, to 
gossip about births and deaths, and to arrange marriages. In the evening there is 
dancing to the music of a piper or a fiddler; ghost stories send the children to 
bed. Tawin’s people are satisfied with their uncomplicated existence. Years ago 
one of them went to America, but he became so lonely he had to return. “Amer- 
ica’s a grand country for the young,” he says. “They want you then, but there’s 
no place like home for the old.” 


The farmers and fishermen of Tawin, together with their wives and children, 
reverently pray the Rosary during Mass in a whitewashed kitchen. 


COMMUNION IS DISTRIBUTED AT THE STATION. 


















CATHOLICISM AND THE NEGRO 


Dear Sirs: The purpose of this note is to 
congratulate you for your excellent contri- 
bution to the education of all American 
Catholics as presented in your exposition 
on “Catholicism and the Negro.” You have 
done a great service to the Church in in- 
forming the faithful of all that has been 
done and is being done to show the “place” 
of the Negro in Christ’s Church. 

As a Colored religious, a Brother of 
Mary, teaching in a large archdiocesan high 
school for boys, I can realize-only too well 
the great need of education along these 
lines if our Catholic leaders of tomorrow 
are to be “truly” Catholic. 

May the message contained in this issue 
of your publication bring all who read it 
to a fuller realization of the thought of St. 
Paul, “We are all one in Christ.” 

BrotHer VINCENT Gray, S.M. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir: I just had to let you know how 
deeply moved I was with your September 
issue. I have been hoping that some Catho- 
lic magazine might publish a story on the 
Negro Catholics who live in America. I 
have innumerable articles on Catholic Ne- 
groes in South America, Africa, etc., etc., 
but this is the first time that I have seen 
this subject brought out in such a bold, 
and fine manner, on our American Negro 
Catholics. I cannot find the words to tell 
you how deeply grateful I am, and how 
deeply grateful all Negro Catholics must 
be, who have read your fine magazine. Not 
only have I found your September issue 
unusually good, but I have found that all 
of your past issues were nothing but the 
best. Hoping that you will keep up with 
the good work. 

Josepu M. Mos ey, Jr. 

USAF, Alaska 


@ The demand for suBILEE’s special 
issue on “Catholicism and the Negro” 
has put us back on the press for re- 
prints. Additional copies for use in the 
classroom, in parish organizations or 
for distribution to friends are now avail- 
able at the following rates: Single copy, 
35¢; 5 copies or more 28¢ each. Write 
JUBILEE for rates on orders of 100 or 
more.—ED 


SAINT THERESE 


Dear Editor: This afternoon I’ve been 
reading the [October] issue of JUBILEE and 
have come to the conclusion that there is a 
tendency to bring things down to earth a 
little too realistically. I’m referring to the 
article on the photographs of Saint Thérése 
of Lisieux [T'wo Portraits of Saint Thérése| 
... It is a well known fact that photo- 
graphs are often grotesque and scarcely re- 
semble a person. The fineness of feature, 
the various expressions of animation or 
humor are completely lost in the case of a 
beauty and, strangely enough, a non-beauty 
can be glamorized beyond all recognition 
by certain photographs. As a rule, snap- 
shots by amateurs very little resemble the 
person photographed. My contention is that 


DECEMBER, 1955 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


the paintings of Celine are probably far 
more an accurate resemblance of St. Thérése 
of Lisieux than snapshots or photographs. 
Therefore, I feel that Etienne Robo is mak- 
ing a lot out of nothing! The mere fact 
that St. Thérése is a canonized saint (with 
evidence of miracles) speaks for itself. 
Neither she nor anyone else could gauge 
her sanctity, strength of character and, most 
likely, beauty of countenance. However, 
whether or not she was beautiful is not im- 
portant. It is the heroicity of her life, which 
no amount of debunking can alter, that 
speaks the loudest. This recent attempt to 
overcome faulty lives of the saints by mak- 
ing them peasants with coarse features and 
large hands and feet does just as little good 
as making them exaggeratedly beautiful 
and inhumanly virtuous. Neither gives the 
truth or facts. But St. Thérése wrote her 
autobiography which must be accepted as 
true. It was written under obedience and 
would not contain inaccuracies of a real 
nature. She was not of peasant stock. Why 
must all saints be peasants? She was not 
strong. Her family background proved it. 
She died at the age of twenty-four of a 
ravaging disease, the seeds of which must 
have been there all her life. . . . 

Why not concede that St. Thérése of 
Lisieux was dainty, carefully brought up 
in fairly comfortable circumstances, so that 
the rigid life she chose only emphasizes her 
great sanctity and strength of character in 
spite of physical weakness? 

MADELEINE HEMMING 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Thank you so much for your 
article Two Portraits of St. Thérése. St. 
Thérése is my patron saint and for years 
I’ve been struggling in vain to work up 
some devotion to her. Her pictures and 
statues haunt me—how could anyone model 
themselves on those—who would want to? 
Now I see she was really a human being, 
and from the original picture her person- 
ality is expressed. I am sure to think dif- 
ferently of her from now on. 

Mrs. M. J. Trerney 

Waterbury, Conn. 


@ Readers who are interested in get- 
ting a clearer view of Saint Thérése can 
find more in four excellent books: 
STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers (Sheed 
and Ward, $3.00, Image, $.65), THERESE 


or Listeux, by Hans von Balthasar ' 


(Sheed and Ward, $3.50), st. THERES": 
AND HER MISSION (P. J. Kenedy, $3.50), 
and of course, Father Robo’s book, 
TWO PORTRAITS OF ST. THERESE OF 
Lisieux (Henry Regnery Co., $3.00). 
All of them go behind the aura of false 
sentimentality with which the saint has 
been shrouded and give a clear and 
often profound picture of her true spir- 
ituality.—Ep. 


Dear Sirs: In the October issue of your 
magazine you have an article on the true 
pictures of Saint Thérése of Lisieux. 


Having read this article, I would like to ; 
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ANNE ‘se - 
MORROW LINDBERGH’S 


inspiring bestseller 


Gift from 
the Sea 


= “Combines wisdom and beauty 
and common sense—the substance 
for hours of meditation.”—America 
“Stirringly beautiful meditation.” 

—Catholic World 
=> Regular edition, $2.75 


t= Deluxe Gift Edition, illustrated 
in glowing colors and handsomely 


boxed, $5.00 


PANTHEON BOOKS, N.Y. 14 fmt 


At all bookstores 
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CALENDAR OF CHURCH FEASTS 


1956 





DESK CALENDAR (514 x 814), spirally bound 
@ $1.00 (plus 15¢ handling charge). 40% 
Dealer’s discount on 10 or more. 
BOOKLET CALENDAR purse or missal size 
@ 25¢. 

>» Each month illustrated. 

» Accurate and convenient for revising 


your missal to simpler form decreed by 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


> Ideal for Christmas Card. 


ANN H. GRILL 
6332 N. Magnolia, Chicago 40, Illinois 





SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 








Location and Climate recommended 
by leading physicians .. . 


VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph's Academy, Tucson, 
Arizona 


Established 1870 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF CARONDELET 


Resident and day school for girls. 
Beautifully appointed buildings on 135 
acre estate. Grades and fully accred- 
ited high school. Music, Art, Dramat- 
ics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. 
Tennis, riding and swimming. 








DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
OF HOLY CROSS 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


A four-year college conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. 


ADDRESS: BOX 518 














know where I could obtain a picture of 
Saint Thérése as a novice taken by the 
Abbé Gombault. If I wrote to the Carmel 
of Lisieux, I am sure I would be sent the 
one that was touched up by one of the 
saint’s sisters. Therefore I am writing to 
you, in hopes that you will be able to in- 
form me of where I could get the original 
of Saint Thérése. 

BrotHer Linus Sancuez, 0.S.B. 

Saint Joseph’s Abbey 

Saint Benedict, Louisiana 


@ suBILEE has made up photographic 
copies of the unretouched photograph of 
Saint Thérése as a novice. The price is 
$2 each. Please send payment with your 
order to Reprint Department, JUBILEE, 
377 Fourth Ave., New York 16.—kp. 


BISHOP SHEEN’S MASS 


Dear Sir: On page 6, [October] JUBILEE 
[Mass in English], you mention the Rosary 
As this prayer is not common in the East- 
ern Rite Churches, how do you explain its 
use in this case? 
(Rev.) H. A. Remnnoip 
Sunnyside, Wash. 


@ Eastern-rite Catholics have adopted 
so many Latin-rite usages that it is al- 
most impossible to find a liturgically 
correct Eastern-rite church. JUBILEE’s 
editors are opposed to the constant at- 
tempts to latinize the Oriental Church. 
—ED. 


AN APPEAL 


Dear Editors: Could you find it possible 
to help us lighten the burden of the Sisters 
of St. Dominic who have left their home 
and country to work in missionary fields? 

The Sisters of St. Dominic, laboring 
among the natives of Jamaica, B.W.I., run 
an entirely self-supported hospital. It re- 
ceives no assistance from the Government. 
One of their most urgent: needs is a means 
of transportation. With an automobile or 
station wagon, these good Sisters could 
travel into the city of Kingston, to. facili- 
tate the purchasing and transporting of sup- 
plies and food to their hospital. This would 
be an invaluable aid in conserving their 
meager financial resources. It is also needed 
to carry Sisters to the local Preparatory 
School where they teach. 

It is for this reason that we are making 
this appeal in their behalf. Frankly, we are 
asking for 100% charitable contributions, 
all of which will go in your name to the 
Sisters of St. Dominic. We are offering no 
chance books or prizes. 

Out of the goodness of your heart, will 
you give a contribution? If you wish to 
contribute, be sure to put your name and 
address on the back of the envelope. 

THomas HANLEY 
New York, N. Y. 


@ Contributions can be sent to the Sis- 
ters of St. Dominic at the Convent of 
St. Dominic, Blauvelt, Rockland County, 
N. Y.—ep. 
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A new conception of the age-old 
Christmas Story 

Three figures (height, 6 inches) 
Plaster composition 

Washable ivory lacquer finish 


Mailing carton 


$6 Set 


Postage prepaid 


PATRICIA K. WATTERS 
1415 North Hudson Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill, 








THE POPES ON YOUTH 
by Raymond B. Fullam, S.J. 


Over 500 pages. Index, bibliography, outline. 
The America Press, New York. $5.00 














Here is a condensed table of contents 
of THE Pores on Youtu. This is the 
material Father Fullam collected—ex- 
act quotations from hundreds of papal 
sources, arranged into readily available 
short readings and presented with 
unique completeness. There is no other 
book like it in any language. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


I: AutHority or Popes—1) obligations, 2) divine 
sanction, 3) papal concern. II: CatHoxic Puios- 
opHy oF YoutH FormaTion—4) aim of Catholic 
education, 5) scope, 6) results of Catholic edu- 
cation. III: DeveLoprnc THE FacuLTIES—7) intel- 
lectual and cultural development, 8) emotions, 
imagination, instincts, passions; 9) physical and 
social. SupERNATURAL CHARACTER—10) char- 
acter formation and motives, 11) conscience for- 
mation and direction. V: SUPERNATURAL Motives 
—12) religious instruction, 13) ideals, principles, 
values. VI: Reticious AnD Morat Livinc—14) 
spiritual duties and practices, 15) respect and 
obedience, 16) purity. VII: Yourn’s APosTOLATE 
—17) Catholic Action training, 18) youth organ- 
izations, 19) example and companionship. VIII: 
Vocation 1n Lire—20) Priesthood and religious 
life, 21) marriage and family life, 22) work and 
Christian attitude. IX: PsycHotocy or Youta— 
23) each an individual, 24) differences in boys 
and girls. X: YourH 1n Curistian Homes—25) 
parents and training, 26) father’s responsibilities, 
27) mother’s responsibilities. XI: CaTHotic 
Scnoots AND ParisHes—28) schools and youth, 
29) parishes and youth, 30) priests and youth. 
XII: CxHurcn’s Care or YoutH—31) Church’s 
rights, 32) care of needy, 33) military service. 
XIII: Rote or State—34) aid to families, 35) 
cv pag environment, 36) juvenile delinquency. 

IV: Protection rrom Harm—37) irreligion and 
immorality, 38) false philosophies, 39) false 


theories of educators. 


Table of papal documents. Bibliography and source 
material. Supplementary reading. Cross reference 
study guide. Index. 


Order now from 


America Press, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17 
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JUBILEE’s COVER: Harold Berliner 
holds his daughter Mary as she blows out 
the candles on the Advent wreath in their 
Nevada City, Calif. home. The story of 
Harold Berliner—printer, small-town lawyer 
and father of four—begins on page 10. 
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The readable new edition 
by HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J. 
Literary Editor, America 


Next to the Bible, The Imitation of Christ 
has been for centuries a fountainhead. of 
spiritual nourishment. This new version, 
based on the definitive Whitford transla- 
tion, retains all the peau and flow of the 
original — is com; ‘understandable 
to the modern reai “ CA Pena a 
Book ed edition is availakle at $2.50.) Im 
edi 





ition 65¢. 
t this flow priced, deluxe, serine 
Image e book today and see all 26 outstand- 
itles wherever books are sold: 
sg Image Books : 
a ~ Read image Books 
j Give Image Books 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Ade Bethune’s 


1956 


WHEEL CALENDAR 


will help you adapt your present 
Missal to the new simplified 
Church year. 
$1.25 postpaid 
St. Leo Shop, Newport, R. I. 















A liturgically-minded family, the Berliners 
—AHarold, Harold, Jr., Mary, Mary Ann 

and Ruth—say grace before lunch. 

Baby Judith has been fed earlier. The Berliners 
are expecting their fifth child. 


- 


4 





Playing with Harold, Jr., 5, and daughter 
Mary, 4, before going off to work, Harold 
Berliner blows up balloons for them, 








r Nevada City is a small town (population 
about 3,000) in the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains of northeastern California, about 60 


miles due west of Reno. There, in a two-story white frame house on Prospect Hill, Harold and Mary Ann Berliner have 
made their home and built for themselves and their children a full, rich family life. 

Unlike most fathers, Harold Berliner has two jobs, neither of them related to the other. Around the corner from 
the house is his law office, where he and his partner, Bill Wetherall, handle a general practice which includes civil, crim- 
inal and domestic relations cases. A block away is the print shop where, under the name of Berliner and McGinnis 
(Frank McGinnis was an earlier partner), Harold does local job printing and produces a nationally-distributed line of 
religious stationery, bookmarks, and greeting cards for Christmas and other liturgical occasions. In addition, he is 
engaged in a full round of community activities. 

All these responsibilities could make family life hectic for the Berliners. But Harold is an unhurried person with 
a talent for organizing his time and a strong impulse to integrate, rather than compartmentalize, his various concerns. 
Between him and his children (Harold, Jr.,.5, Mary, 4, Ruth, 2, and Judith, 1) there is a strong bond of affection, nour- 
ished by his willingness to answer their questions, take them for long walks in the surrounding hills, and instruct them 
in the deep, reasoned Catholicism which augments their parents’ love and casts over their home a calm, a warmth and a 
sustaining unity. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOB WILLOUGHBY 


One of Berliner’s two major interests is the law. Here he and a client go 
over a brief for presentation in court. 


A print shop, specializing in religious cards, is an important Berliner 
enterprise, Berliner sets much of the type himself by hand. 











Berliner; Harold, Jr., and Mary scramble up a hill on a Sunday afternoon walk. The large white building in the center 
background is the Nevada County court-house. At right is St. Canice’s, the Berliners’ parish church. 


A PRESS N AMED ERIC GILL Now 32, Harold Berliner has been a printer 

for 13 years. At 19, when he was a student at 
the University of San Francisco, he set up his first press in his parents’ home. Later he opened a campus printing estab- 
lishment in the basement of the University of Notre Dame’s law school, where he was studying for his LL.B. He named 
it the Eric Gill Press—after the late English sculptor, printer and type designer from whose work and writings Harold 
absorbed a deep respect for fine papers, beautiful typography and careful craftsmanship—and placed it at the service 
of Notre Dame Catholic Action groups. 

. ~ Immediately aftér graduation in 1945 he returned to California, and within ten days had decided to settle in 
Nevada City. As far as the Church is concerned, this area is mission country. Once a wide-open town during the gold 
rush, Nevada City still -has more bars per capita than most cities, and still witnesses its share of murders in the old style. 
To it Berliner brought a spirit.of service which has never diminished. He is a member of the school board, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Elks and the Knights of Columbus; last year, by a very narrow margin (he received 49% of the vote), 
he lost the election for District Attorney of Nevada County. His greatest current enthusiasm is the Nevada City Art 
Association, which encourages the work of local artists and craftsmen. 

For the last few weeks, with orders for Christmas cards coming in, Harold and his co-workers, Bob Peterson 
and Bill White, have been busier than usual. Yet even in a crisis—as when a folding machine breaks down in the mid- 
dle of a rush job—Harold remains calm. Though this season they are selling more cards in more cities than ever before, 
their profits are not impressive, mostly because they refuse to print the kinds of cards ‘which, though popular, violate 
their standards of religious art. The business will grow, they believe, as the demand for good cards develops among 
American Catholics. It is evidence of Harold’s fertile mind and his willingness to risk a hazardous venture that in the 
fall of 1948 he wrote to several outstanding Catholics and proposed to launch a new monthly magazine. They convinced 
him it would be impractical, but the prospectus said a great deal that is applicable to Harold’s printing business: “Our 
editorial viewpoint will derive from the deep conviction that most Catholics are good-willed but badly informed, and 
still less formed, and that they need to be educated along the lines of the liturgical-social revival in the Church.” 
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During recess time at the playground of the Nevada City Elementary School Berliner talks to 4th-grade teacher Elise DeMattei. 





Between court appearances Berliner stops in at his print shop to 
check proofs with co-workers Bob Peterson and Bill White. 
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As a member and past-president of the school board, Berliner makes periodic inspection visits. 











Under-sheriff Frank Gallino opens a cell 
door for Berliner, on a visit to a client 
assigned him by the court. 


Berliner checks up on the school cafeteria. 
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The Berliners enjoy having 

company. Here they 
have Harold’s law secretary 
and her husband to dinner. 


Mary and young Harold 
try to distract their 
father’s attention 

from the morning paper. 





After dinner the Berliner youngsters hear a bed-time story. The Berliners have no TV set, prefer reading to their children. 7 


MARY ‘ANN SAID YES... =. 
makes a trip east to 
line up more outlets for his products and to introduce a new selection of Christ- 
mas cards. On one of these trips, in 1949, he met Mary Ann Hagerty, who with 
four other girls had opened a Catholic bookstore in her home town of Aurora, 
Illinois. She had had an unusually good education at Madonna High School 
there, and Harold found that many of her ideas—about marriage and about a 
Christian’s responsibility to others—paralleled his. Shortly afterward he made 
another trip to ask her to marry him. Mary Ann, then 20, said yes. In the six 
years since then the Berliners have, by putting their resources of mind and spirit 
at the disposal oftheir neighbors’ and through the example of their own solid After family prayers under the Advent 
Christianity, brought something: of value to the community in which they have wreath (ricHT), Berliner spends a 
put down their ‘roots and built their life together. night session working on a new case. 
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the loyal kingdom of New Mexico, where little 

houses like boxes of earth clung in squares to the 
ditch-sides that ran from the Rio Grande, the Castillo 
brothers had made their living as saint-makers. They learned 
their craft from a strange Franciscan father who appeared 
one day riding a horse and announcing that fe would stay 
a fortnight to fulfill the spiritual needs of the villagers. He 
was an irritable man, and everyone feared him, not know- 
ing that what irritated him most was his own weakness 
when there was so much to be done with so few resources 
in the beautiful and impoverished valley. He was at his 
best with children and old people, for in the one he saw 
beginnings, and in the other, endings, both of which were 
closer to God, the source and the goal, and less ‘trying 
than middles, when people thought they knew what they 
'wanted. He stormed at the congregation in their crum- 
| bling chapel for not having kept up the church, in which 
|there was not a single statue or holy object. What were 
| they thinking of? Did they neéd nothing in their lives to 
venerate, that their attention might be translated to the 
saints, and the powers that could help? 

The villagers wondered if he knew that over a hundred 
| years ago, all sacred figures had been violated and burned 
{when the Pueblo Indians arose in revolt; since then, no 
saints had come from Spain, or even from Mexico, to this 
little northern town. They could hardly answer the mis- 
sioner in church, but they said in their thoughts, “Where 
would we get any statues? We have no money to buy 
them—we have never had any money, or anything else 
except what we grow -and fashion for ourselves.” The 
| preacher saw some such miserable facts in their faces, and 
|he said in a grating voice, 

“Very well, suppose you have no money to buy statues, 
or even to give to me for my poor families among the 
Indians. What is wrong with taking off your shirts and 
'going to work and making some statues yourselves?” 

From his cadaverous height he glared at them with the 
hot red eyes of a hawk. They humbled themselves for 
their lack of talent and ambition. If they loved Saint Fran- 
cis enough, they felt (he was their village patron), they 
would long ago have hacked out his image, however 
crudely, to do him honor. Seeing them crestfallen before 
him, the Franciscan had a pang which he concealed. 

“How can I,” he asked himself, “with my shortcom- 
ings, sneer at theirs?” Therefore he said aloud, yet some- 
how in spite of himself making it sound like an insult, 
“Very well, I will remain here a few extra days which I 
will spend in making a statue to stand in this church.” 

He finished by asking sarcastically for volunteers to help 
him; and later was almost soured with joy to see the ado- 


K SINCE their boyhood in a northern village of 





| 





lescent Castillo brothers, who were clever with their hands, 


| come around after Mass and report to him. 


‘ 


Illustrated by Elaine and Donald Bolognese 


The Saint Maker’s Christmas Eve 


by Paul Horgan 


“Chamacos,” he remarked sandily, “brats,” but he knew 
that here lay hope, as in all the young; and shutting his 
mouth to conceal his gratification, he set to work with the 
brothers. 


H. SHOWED THEM all the steps of making a saint, 
many of which were humble. From the cottonwood grove 
they took up dried limbs that had fallen from age. The 
missioner turned the branches critically this way and that, 
harshly asking questions the while. 

“What does this look like?” 

“An arm.” 

“And this?” 

Silence. 

“What donkeys. Don’t you see Rafael the Archangel and 
his fish, here, in this bent twig?” 

“Oh, yes—now.” 

“Learn to see what is already there before you cut up a 
lot of fine wood and waste it.—Is this piece good enough 
to use?” 

“Don’t know, father.” 

“Don’t know! Did you feel it? Is it dry?” 

“No. It’s not dry.” 

“Then you don’t dare to use it. Come on.” 

He led them back to their house where they stripped 
bark off their chosen logs and dried them further by the 
fire, overnight. In the morning, he had the boys carry the 
wood out in back of the house under the shade of a tree 
where there would be no one about to bother them; and 
with an excitement which they received, he selected a cot- 











tonwood log, turned it before him several times, and said, 

“I must find the best for the front.” . 

As he turned it again, Roberto put out his hand, pointed 
and said, 

“There, father. That is the front.” 

“Oh, you think so, do you,” snapped the visitor, but 
with inner delight, for the boy was correct. “Very well, it 
will be your fault if this turns out to look more like a 


_ back.” 


He took up a little iron saw -and cut into the log a 
collar that would be taken away to suggest where the neck 
supported the head, and widened to the shoulders. He 
stripped down the back of the log to thin it to the flatness 


-of a body. The log was only as wide as the shoulders. 


“Don’t ask where the arms are,” ‘said the sculptor, “you 
will see.” 4 

When the time came, he carved separate arms, and held 
them up to their sockets. The blind and hacked figure as- 
sumed a gesture. Life was being made here. Entranced, 
the boys stared at the missioner as if he had magic. With 
a grudging laugh he laid down the arms and went on to 
carve something else. 

“This is to be Saint Francis of Assisi, of course,” he 
said, “who is my dear father. We shall. show him holding 
a cross in one hand, a skull in the other.” He scrabbled 
about among small bits of cottonwood fallen to the ground 
from the work of carving and found a piece that suited 
his purpose. He worked on it for a while, and then held 
up a tiny skull. “How do you like this?” he asked. The 
answers of the brothers suggested the differences in their 
characters. 

“It is wonderful, the way it looks when you hold it to 
make the eyes so dark, just like a real one,” said Roberto, 
longing to touch the skull but hardly daring to. The 
Franciscan looked at him and saw an imagination. 

“Bu-hu-hu,” shivered Carlos comically, “a skull, it turns 
me cold,” betraying to the Franciscan an innocent view of 
the world that looked back to what people had always 
said, and made no discoveries for itself, 

One day, their instructor took them up the valley to a 
gypsum ledge overhanging the river and made them cut 
out a sackfulf which they brought home and stewed up 
in a pot till they had cream. Carlos stirred the brew, hop- 
ing Roberto would not ask to do it; he did not. In the 
corral the missioner poked about till he found remnants 
of hide and old horn and hoof. These he cooked out of 
doors where their stench could go free, and showed the 
boys how to make glue, and then how to mix it with the 


* rich white of the gypsum wash. 


“Why?” he asked, why did they go to all this trouble, 
with careful measuring, and fearful stinks? 

“To make it all finer,” said Roberto. 

“To make the;plaster stick on,” said Carlos. 

“Both,” he snapped, and then showed how to make a 
brush with yucca fibres bound tightly to a stick, and set 
to soak till it was as pliant as a beaver tail. With this 
brush he then took up the gypsum soup and approached 
the statue, whose parts were now assembled. When the 
white creamy flow went over the wood, there was a sud- 
den transformation from something raw to something re- 
fined. In the attention of the brothers, the missioner felt 
again their qualities that completed one another, and he 
had to hold his breath lest he believe what he knew: the 
brothers were fashioned by God to constitute, between 
them, that which it took to make a work of faith, which 


. absolutely in prayer only a very few times. He had begged 


was the same thing as saying a work of art. Roberto had 
the eye, the swift and careful hand, to see what lay hid. 
den in a stick of wood and to carve it free; while Carlos 
had the patient and musing joy to work by measure, like 
an apothecary, and never by the flash of certainty that 
comes from nowhere. 

The reverend missioner in all his life had lost himself 


for the grace of it constantly, but without reward. Yet if 
only once in his whole life, and that briefly, had he felt 
complete identity with God, that was enough to confirm 
his calling and justify whatever extreme humility he could 
practice. 
Now in teaching the Castillo brothers he had a glimpse 
of the same kind of pure affirmation that dwelt beyond 
his powers to sustain; and in the perfect meeting in this 
river village of the need, the workers, the talents and the 
materials, he saw completed by the passing on of his own 
knowledge a design whose meaning brought him almost 
insupportable delight. 
He scowled at the boys in their thick caps of glossy 
black hair, and read the awed admiration in their shining 
black eyes, and saw their hot mouths open with hunger 
for more learning. They were two years apart in age. A 
few years from now they would be men. Already they had 
silky shadows of mustaches on their upper lips, and knew 
how to farm, hunt and travel. What would be their future? 
The missioner knew what he wished for, but he wished 
for it so ardently that he must dismiss it abruptly, to save 
himself disappointment if after all the brothers fell back 
among their own people content never to do more than 
query the weather, scratch the soil, fight off Apaches who 
attacked at will, mock the government at Santa Fe even 
while paying it reverence, and grow heavy in the soul. 
_ “Look at that!” said the brothers, peering closely at the 
now completely whitened statue. 
“We're not done, by a long shot,” said their teach 
“If you think that looks right as it is, you don’t know 
very much.—What’s it need?” 
“Color,” said Roberto. 
“Color, color, who has any color,” rasped the missioner, 
turning to Carlos, “do you know how to make color?” 
“No, father.” 
“Well, the Indians know how, are wr diet much better 
than you? Come on.” 
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even the foothills that lay back and above the river, to find 
materials that would yield color. He got his black out of 
charcoal. From different bands of clay exposed in ‘an 
arroyo below the foothills, he took red, yellow and or- 
ange. Out of blue beans, gooked and pressed, he took a 
pale grayish blue. If there were time for a journey, he 
said, they could have gone to the mines far to the south- 
west and brought back copper ore, from which a brilliant 
green-blue could be had. Meanwhile, they would do with 


‘what was here, and obtain through mixing what they had 


not found in nature. 

Between smooth stones ‘the colors were ground, until 
there were handsome little piles of each to be put into 
small Indian jars. The Franciscan was not above a taste 
for small dramas, mostly based upon surprise. 

“You keep domestic fowl, of course?” he asked. 

“Yes, father,” replied the brothers. 

“They shall now do their part in our work.” : 

Chickens? How ridiculous, thought the brothers, and 
the missioner observed their incredulity (it was just what 
he hoped for) and said with a flare of his red-rimmed eyes, 

“Go bring me a handful of nice, clean chicken feathers, 
and an egg.” 

Wondering, they did as he ordered. He dined the 
feathers in water till they were soft, and showed how here 
he had fine brushes to draw with. 

“And the egg?” they asked. 7 

“An egg is a mysterious affair,” he replied. 

He threw back his voluminous and ragged sleeves and 
took up the egg. Delicately he broke it and separated the 


yolk from the white into two shallow clay vessels. Then : 


on a clean stone palette he mixed his powdered color with 
the egg yolk, and had his paint. The first thing he mixed 
was a rich brown, out of charcoal, red clay, blue bean, 
and a touch of yellow. His hand shook a little as he ap- 
proached the pure gypsum surface with his heavied little 
chicken feather, The brothers observed this. 2 

“He must be getting old,” thought Carlos. - 

“He loves to do this,” thought Roberto warmly. 

The brown paint flowed on beautifully, tracing the Fran- 
ciscan robe on the statue. After its first trembling, the 
painter’s touch was sure. He took care of the edges first, 
leaving much creamy white to be covered. Suddenly, on 
an intuition, he handed the feather, newly loaded, to 
Roberto. The boy took it and with something choking him, 
he made his first touch upon a work of art, and though it 
took,only a second to happen, a new boy, a new man, 
was created in him. Watching him, the missioner knew 
what he had wrought, and he said a prayer of thanksgiving. 

Saint Francis was represented in his robe, which was 
easier to make than legs, as the sculptor pointed out. The 
robe was now covered in brown. The head was still all white, 
and the hands, one of which held the skull, the other a 
cross. Saint Francis was about a foot high, and already 
stood on a squared block of wood. In his face his nose 
protruded like a fish’s fin, and his jaw was long and sharp 
—too long, Roberto believed. Nobody had a chin as long 
as that. A face should look like somebody, he felt. This 
one never would. 

But he was wrong. The missioner rinsed and licked his 
feather till he had a fine point, and then he took up pure 
black and painted the saint’s tonsure on the smooth white 
dome. Squinting as if to pfoject upon the blind plaster 
face the memory of features, he had known somewhere, 
he then carefully drew two. heavy arched eyebrows, that 








seemed both”to frown in pain and rise‘in disbelief. He 
then drew upper and lower eyelids, just the line of the 
lashes, and then scrubbed into the centers of the whites 
two large intense pupils that seemed to stare at the skull 
in the left hand. 

“Mary most holy,” exclaimed Roberto softly. The saint 
was already human—and that was the whole purpose of 
the venture. His nose ‘was now a nose. 

“Yes, yes, don’t say anything yet, we are not done,” 
said the missioner, and took up more black, with which 
he painted the line of Saint Francis’s beard down the long 
jaw and taking in what Roberto in his impatience and igo- 
rance had thought was to be all chin. 

“You see?” . asked the teacher. “If you mean to paint a 
beard, you must have some place to put the paint. So I 
carved it. You must always plan two steps ahead, at least.” 

Roberto was ashamed and glad he had not spoken out 
about the overlong chin which was now a glossy beard. 
In another moment, there was a black mustache curving 
across the lip and meeting the beard just under the wooden 
cheekbones. 4 

“Now!” sighed the painter, rinsing and taking up red 
on his brush, “the really deciding expression,” and leaned 
forward to paint the mouth. He pursed his own, and what 
he painted was thus also somewhat pursed. There was 
now a complete character arrested in the carved, plas- 
tered and painted wood. The brothers sat back on their 
heels and gave every effect of applauding without actually 
doing so. The figure was the more amazing because it 


~ looked like someone they knew or had seen. Who was it? 


Soon the last details were colored—a little blur of red 
on the cheeks, that made a hectic glow come into the 
expression; an ivory cast over the skull held by the saint; 
a pale earth color on the hands that knew work; more 
shining black for the cross; and around the waist of the 
brown robe, the coarse white rope cincture of the Brothers 
of Saint Francis. 

Now for the first time, the people of the village were 
permitted to see the figure. It was carried in solemn pro- 
cession to the church, and there installed as the titular 
saint of the little settlement. Everyone was grateful. All 
venerated the statue. Standing beside it, the missioner 
preached his farewell sermon, full of worthy admonitions, 
which he delivered gracelessly. Hardly listening, but gaz- 
ing at him with half-closed eyes and his head on one side, 
Roberto suddenly saw that in all its stiffness, its glaring 
eyes, its hot-boned cheeks, its gaunt beard, its long robe, 
the statue, though not intended to be, was a self-portrait. 
Nobody else saw the likeness. In the eyes of everyone 
else there stood in the little clay chapel of St. Francis only 
a pointed figure wearing a look of surprise and misery, 
such as you might see on any farmer in any dry year. 
Roberto was dearly moved by his discovery. His heart 
came into his mouth to think that here was how you fash- 
ioned something to look like someone real. His head 
turned a little dizzy for a moment when he considered that 
now all the saints—for him, at any rate—were as near and 
as real as people who walked all about him in daily life. 

Completing his sermon, the missioner gave his blessing 
with a sprawling gesture that barely made a cross in the 
air, and left the church. Leaving it, and its people, he was 
engulfed by a sense of loss. If his home was on high, he 
yet felt the pull of his fellow beings, and when his work 
was done always left them with a sense of desolation. He’ 
bit till his jaws were lumpy, mounted his horse, and rode 





away toward Albuquerque. Nobody knew his name, but 
he left behind him his own likeness—sharp-featured, fever- 
eyed, fixed in meditation upon man’s dead skull. 

He left also enough of his craft to serve the Castillo 
brothers all their lives. These two gifts together were im- 
portant to Roberto especially. For years he would go back 
to-the chapel to recover in the presence of the image all 
the first excitement, the dedication, the power of vocation 
that he had felt under the eye of the traveling Franciscan, 
his teacher. 


‘ 

EF. THE Castillos went on making saints. The products 
of the first few years were like drawings by children— 
solemnly out of proportion, hilarious in their abandon, 
and close to some secret of art that would be lost with 
maturity. But the more they mide, the better the brothers 
refined their images, and the more beautiful became the 
carving of wood, the plastering of surfaces, and the paint- 
ing of features and attributes. A new statue would be 
added now and then to Saint Francis in the church. From 
time to time neighbors would come and speak of a deci- 
sion arrived at through long hours of thought—to have 
a saint of their own to keep in the house. Would the 
brothers make it for them? Presently someone said the 
boys should: sell their works, only the pity of it was that 
nobody had any money to pay for them—around here, 
at any rate. Perhaps in Santa Fe, the capital, or in river 
cities like Bernalillo, Albuquerque, Tomé, Socorro? True, 
those were far away, and travel was dangerous without an 
escort of soldiers from the Flying Company of the Santa Fe 
garrison to repel the Apaches if they should strike. As the 
saying went, only a Franciscan or a fool took to the roads 
alone. 

But the brothers were young and venturesome. They 
went out one spring to try their luck with a pack of six 
saints. They were gone for many weeks, but when they 
came back, their goods were all sold, and they had an 





unbelievable surprise for their father and mother, which 
was a little soft buckskin bag full of coins—real money, 
silver royals, such as passed only in the most important 
commerce in the great cities of Albuquerque, El Paso and 
Chihuahua. 

They felt like men. 

They came home to hard news, that made them men 
actually when they heard it. In their absence, the Apaches 
of the Mescalero tribe had come, slender and clever like 
foxes, along the far ‘side of the mountains, and passing 
through canyons at night had struck the village early one 
morning. They were after food and clothing, which they 
took, along with many lives. The Castillo parents were 
among those killed and dragged away behind horses by 
the Indians. 


Carlos and Roberto continued to live in their f 
home. Their surviving neighbors took pity on them, ang 
traded their own meagre supplies of food and clothes for 
the statues they continued to create. Presently the Castillo 
brothers were somebody, at home and even in the nearby 
river settlements. For fifteen years they made up a fresh 
stock every year, and Roberto took it upon himself to go 
out to sell, and see the world, while Carlos waited g 
home to help defend the village if need be, and to antici. 
pate the profits from the year’s sale. The prices varied, 
for much depended on good crops and the variable social 
conventions of haggling. Carlos had persuaded his brother 
never to accept anything in trade, never to barter, but to 
turn all he took with him into cash before coming home, 
There was something about those soft little buckskin 
purses, heavy with what was inside them—there was no 
doubt about it, as the years passed, Carlos Castillo came 
to love money. 


‘ 
Y 


I : COULD hardly wait to see the invoice now, this 
December day of 1809, as Roberto came into the yard 
after one of his trips and tied Governor, his burro, to a 
post. Carlos at once noted that Roberto was limping. But 
he was unable to ask about it. If there were anything to 
tell, ‘Roberto would tell it in his, own time. For various 
small reasons Carlos was never quite able to forget that 
he was the younger brother, though only by two years. He 
was Often exasperated by this, and the respect he should 
properly have shown to Roberto came out more often 
than not as a show of bad temper. Roberto, though older, 
was smaller than Carlos, and this too went oddly with the 
fact that Roberto never seemed to need physical power to 
make his point. There was a sparkling energy deep down 
in Roberto. It shone in his black, deeply-shadowed eyes. 
He moved with small gestures scaled to his compact little 
boty. He gazed up into the face of the world with great 
confidence and mildness. When he smiled, his whole face 
broke with joy. It was curious, but as he grew older his 
features took on something of an animal charm, almost 
a monkey’s plain, clever countenance; though at the same 
time, without losing the look of a handsome little man. 

Carlos was much taller and bigger in every physical 
way. He was considefed the handsomer of the two, with 
his tall brow, his straight nose and his close-trimmed 
beard. There was less general love and good humor in 
his face, but to make up for this there was a reassuring 
seriousness that burned steady in his gaze like the flame of 
a candle in a perfectly still room. The brothers were the 
most successful men of the village. 

“Well,” said Carlos, opening the door so that they 
could pass through to the low, dark, immaculate interior 
of the house where a fire hissed and cracked in the earthen 
fireplace, “I see your pack is empty.” 

“As a snakeskin,” declared Roberto. “Here’s the list.” 

Carlos took it and read it with care. The brothers knew 
just enough of reading, writing and ciphering to keep their 
uncomplicated accounts. Two-thirds of the way down the 
soft page of Mexican paper that was like cloth in the fin- 
gers, Carlos frowned and asked, 

“What’s this?” 





Roberto leaned to read beyond the end of his brother's 
finger. On his pleased little face with its open nostrils he 
put an expression of surprise that was not convincing. 
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-“Where?” he asked with assumed alertness. 

“Right here, the Christopher,” said Carlos sharply, 
offended by his brother’s play-acting. “Can’t you read? It 
says, just as I wrote it in the first place, ‘Item, one (1) 
Saint Christopher, arm extended, large, 12 royals.’” 

“That’s right,” said Roberto warmly. 

“But then it has a line drawn through it, and in the 
column it is not marked ‘Paid,’ though everything else is. 
Why isn’t it?” 

They were sitting at a heavy table that stood before 
the fireplace. Roberto leaned far out on the table toward 
his brother, and with an air of coming to the inevitable, 
he blinked both his eyes to invoke good feeling, and said, 

“I gave it to them.” 

Carlos leaned back. His jaw dropped and his cheeks 
were sucked in. His look of marble health deserted him. 

“You mean you did not collect the price? Is that what 
you mean?” 

“T do.” 

“But the price was agreed upon in advance! Twelve 
royals. The church of San Cristédbal ordered it a year 


ago. We worked on it like dogs. We are not in this for 


our health!” 

Roberto smiled. Some sort of wise sweetness came 
over his face and infuriated Carlos, making him aware of 
his junior status. 

“I used to think just as you do,” said Roberto, “but 
now I am not so sure.” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 

“Wait till I tell you.” 

“Wait till you give me the money you collected for the 
other things,” said Carlos bitterly. 

Roberto opened his jacket and his shirt and took from 
next to his warm belly three, soft little bags that he threw 
on the table where they made a muffled chime. Carlos 
immediately opened them, stacked the silver royals, and 
saw that apart from having been robbed of the price for 
the Christopher, the accounts were correct. He cupped his 
fingers tenderly over the little stacks of money as though 
in his touch he would feel consolation for what was miss- 
ing. His eyes smoldered as he looked at Roberto. 

“In all our years of working together,” he said, “noth- 


ing like this has ever happened. And you don’t seem to. 


care at all.” 

“Only listen—” ; 

“I am not sure I want to hear.” A sense of injury that 
was almost enjoyable came over Carlos. “I haul wood. I 
chop it up. I dry it. I strip off the bark, and I set the 
lumber where you can work on it with the tools that I 
keep shining and sharp for you. I scrape whiting out of 
the river-walls, and I heat it, and I boil that stinking glue 
out of horns and hooves, just to get things to the point 
where you can sit down and hack out a figure and slop it 
over with paint.” 

“Hola, little brother,” said Roberto gently. He was 
shocked at the sudden pouring out of long-buried resent- 
ments that he had never suspected. His sympathy was in- 
furiating to Carlos, who needed no reminder that he was 
the “little brother,” though he stood a foot taller. Carlos 
went on. : 

“I can do all that, and not mind. You get all the credit. 
You are the famous artist. I didn’t care, so long as the 
money came in and our savings grew, and there was no 


question about any of it. But now it turns out’ this way. 
To throw away the most beautiful saint, the largest, and 











the first Christopher we ever made. And the infant Jesus 
on his shoulder—holding His little hand up in a blessing 
—you just gave that away? Have you forgotten how hard 
it was to carve that hand, with two fingers up, and the 
others under the thumb? We never did that before, either. 
Very few statues have that feature. I thought we would 
really start something with that. And now. I never ex- 
pected my brother to cheat me.” 

It was difficult for Roberto to be patient, even though 
he knew his brother’s temper was quick. He was pricked. 
by resentment that Carlos should say “we” when it came 
to carving. Then he despised himself for his ungenerous 
thought. He held his breath until his heart-beat slowed 
down, and then said, 

“All I ask is for you to be quiet and let me tell you. 
Then you can decide if I did wrong.” 

“And if I decide that you did wrong?” 

“Then we shall see.” 

Roberto smiled, and his family feeling reached Carlos, 
who was further irritated by it. But some authority told 
from the older to the younger man, and after a pause 
during which Carlos searched aside with his eyes for 
further excuses to wrangle, he said thinly, 

“Very well. But I warn you—” 

“Yes. I know. I know. All right. Now. This is what 
happened.” , " 


¢ . 


©, THE DAY before Christmas, Roberto was going up 
the Rio Grande valley north of Santa Fe, driving Gov- 
ernor with a willow switch and congratulating himself that 
only one saint remained in the worn wooden pack saddle 
on the burro’s spine. It was the large Saint Christopher, 
two and a half feet high, and it was destined for the 
church of the village of San Cristébal, that sat huddled 
in mountain country several miles east of the river. He 
had promised on his previous journey that he would com- 
plete and deliver the work to his patrons in time for 





Christmas this year. As he estimated, he now had just 
enough time to reach San Cristébal before true darkness 
fell. 


“The afternoon was cold but brilliant, under a sky white 


with thin cloud. At about half-past four Roberto found 
himself following the river upstream between rising hills 
that were like arms folded but not quite touching. Between 


the arms he was in general shadow. The river way turned ~ 


again and now canyon walls rose above him on both sides. 

Suddenly Governor stopped his little trotting steps and 
shook himself and then emitted a gut-emptying bray. 
Roberto thought of nothing more significant than how 
idiotic a burro could be, and he whipped the little beast 
and told him to stop shaking if he didn’t want to shake 
Saint Christopher entirely apart. Governor made another 
noise that actually resembled a sigh, lowered his white 
eyelashes half across his large brown eyes, and took up 
his rapid walk again. 

“That is better,” remarked Roberto. “You should be 


-ashamed, after all the years you—” but he felt something 


on his lips that stopped his talk. His lips were stung by a 
sensation that was faint but certain. He looked upward 
against the dark canyon walls. It was beginning to snow. 
That was what Governor was talking about. 

It was, as always, amazing how quickly the storm came 
to full power. Roberto fixed his landmark ahead—a huge, 
ancient céttonwood on a little stony beach opposite which 
the side road turned off to San Cristébal. Before his eyes 
it turned into a spirit, fading and fading, until it vanished 
entirely behind the falling snow. Daylight was dying two 
hours ahead of its proper time. When he closed his tyes 
to blink the furry flakes off his lashes, he saw in his own 
darkness a crimson image of the falling sky. When he 
opened his eyes again, he saw how much blacker the world 
was; and, he began to feel, how much colder. He watched 
Governor who walked along priggishly with his ears di- 
vided—one forward into the increasing storm, one back- 
ward toward his master. Roberto could not help’ smiling 
uneasily at the notion that each traveler thought the other 
in charge. It was a way to confess that a man, an animal, 
alone in a December snow at nightfall in the northern river 
mountains, could find himself in extreme, perhaps mortal, 
danger before he was done. 

It was not surprising that Roberto should have his own 
scrape foremost in his mind. But this storm would work 
trouble for others, too, and he recalled how the people of 
San Cristébal were expecting him to arrive with their 
new saint; how there was to be a great feast, with bon- 
fires, a procession and midnight Mass, for which the resi- 


dent priest from Santa Cruz was to come. Roberto de- 
cided to go on. He hoped the priest was already there. It 
would be enough of a wonder if he and Governor and 
Christopher and little Jesus got there through the blizzard. 

Snow was driving now so thick and fast that he feared 
that he might go right past his big cottonwood, and s0 
miss the turn to the right that he must make in order to 
follow a trough-like canyon full of odd rocky falls and 
age-old rubble in its white sandy bed. This would lead 
him to the mesa where the town of San Cristébal sat be- 
low mountains. He moved to his left, closer to the river, 
and plodded ahead, straining his eyes to see the tree. He 
would have missed it, except for Governor, whose instinct 
for repose and shelter was highly developed. Before they 
knew it, Governor was standing in the lee of the thick 
trunk like someone who has come home and means to stay. 

Roberto shivered, He knew the way to San Cristdbal, 
but it was odd how the storm that wiped out vision seemed 
almost to wipe out memory as well. It was surely the 
effect of the sudden cold. He decided to make a little fire 
out of dead wood scraps under: the big tree and warm his 
hands for a moment. Then he could push ahead on his 
journey with renewed spirit. He pulled a few dried 
branches together and with his tinder box lighted the 
smallest. A little flame came with a burst into the air. 
Governor, who had seen many campfires, chose this one 
to be startled by. He lunged against Roberto, knocking 
him over, and then stepped delicately back to his tree. 

“You—” and Roberto cursed him. “You have knocked 
my tinder out of my hand into the snow. I should starve 
you until you find it for me.” 

He crawled on his hands and knees, feeling under the 
thickening snow that converted all things—rock, hum- 
mock, twig—into the same soft shapes. 

“This is absurd,” he said, “it could have flown off only 
in this direction—” but he could not find it. “It must be 
there.” He threw the snow aside. It would be awkward, 
perhaps serious, to be out in a mountain snowstorm with- 
out the means of making fire. The wind came pressing 
harder, and the snow fell thicker. Perhaps time was more 
precious to him than fire, he thought. Before the storm 


~ grew any worse, he had better be on his way. After oné 


more thrust into the snow for his tinder box, he gave up 
his search and turned angrily to Governor. They say 4 
burro’s memory is in his feet. Good. Let us remember, 
my friend—and he grimly took Governor by the hacka- 


more and turned him away from the tree and led him 


across the riverside trail. There should be a V-shaped 
opening in the canyon which they must enter. Carefully 
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they made their way in the swirling air; and then Roberto 
felt a little lift of resolution in Governor, and gave him 
his head. The burro led the way to the side-canyon and 
they entered at about the time when total darkness closed 
over the river and all its hidden veins. 

It was natural to hope that on leaving the big river 
canyon and entering this narrower way a traveller might 
feel that he was more at home; that little familiar places 
would appear one by one; and that shelter from the fall- 
ing sky would be provided by a reduction in scale, so to 


‘speak, of the forms of earth through which he travelled. 


But Roberto was unable to discover any change in his 
surroundings or any lessening of his trouble. Leaning for- 
ward against the wind, he tried to get a sense of how the 
land rose steadily away from the river. He revived pic- 
tures in his mind of what the San Cristébal Arroyo looked 
like—the sharply cut banks of earth, tufted with dark 
olive green juniper bushes ‘and heavy-limbed pifion trees; 
the occasional ledges of rock that obtruded from the 
walls and even crossed the waterless bed of the- draw here 
and there; the waste of dead wood, left by lightning strikes, 
or washed out of the ground, roots and all, by violent 
flood, or dropped by the axes of wood-gatherers, soldiers 
or hunters out for-mountain game. It was a fearful thing 
to feel lost in surroundings wholly familiar. 


S t 

Top iT! Stop, I tell you!” he found himself shouting. 
He spoke to the snow that would not let him alone. It 
came and came and touched him and stayed on him, ard 
pressed into his eyes, his nose; it clung to his boots, and 
tried with every power to hold him back and take him 
to the ground and cover him. He was playing blind-man’s- 
buff, only he was not a child who called aloud in glee 
to fix under his reach those who would elude him in a 
playtime instant of the childhood village of long ago. 
What a joke it used to be to get turned around, and not 
know which way you were. shuffling, so that often when 
reaching for a certain tree-trunk you ended up holding a 
corral post far opposite to it. Roberto now felt the spiral- 
ling snow so much in his mind that he was suddenly 
convinced that he had reversed his steps and was walking 


in arrested desperation back toward the Rio Grande. 


Violently he shook his head against the idea. 

“Look here,” he said, leaning down to Governor’s ear, 
“you keep going perfectly straight, do you understand? 
rll hold on to you for a while, and then I will take the 
lead, and you can follow me.—How far do you suppose 
we have come from the river?” 

He grasped his beard and broke the ice that felt like 
someone else’s fingers pulling at his face. 

“Now what time do you suppose it is?” he asked. 

His head was pierced by little pains that travelled in- 
ward from his freezing ears. The pains drove all power 
of steady thought out of his mind. He could only keep 
moving, asking of his hope that he was going in the right 
direction, and that it was yet early, and that perhaps when 


they missed him, the people of San Cristébal might send. 
out a searching party with lanterns and a jug full of the 


whiskey of Taos or the brandy of El Paso. At the thought 


- of how it would be to swallow a mouthful of that fire, his 


bones clattered with the cold. 
Suddenly his left arm was wrenched and his grasp on 
Governor’s hackamore was violently broken free. Gov- 





ernor was gone just as if the trail had vanished from un- 
der him. That was just the case. In another instant Roberto 
fell forward across: the lip of a low rocky cliff that came 
out from the arroyo wall. He crashed to the rocky ground, 
bearing his weight on his right knee when he struck. Dead 
limbs lay there, and fallen stones. He lay face down on 
the rocky floor. The snow fell on him and the sweeping 
wind piled it around him in a crescent like the shape of 
an enfolding, a loving, arm: 

He lay mindless with surprise and pain. 

What brought him back was a nudge from Governor, 
who stood over him unharmed and composed. Roberto 
tried to rise up, but he was twisted again to the ground by 
a shock of pain in his knee. 

“So,” he said with his eyes shut against the snowfall 
that he could not see in any case, but only feel as it 
touched and touched him—every touch so tender and 
simple, yet all together so overpowering and heavy with a 
wooing appeal to lie still and rest. “So it is like this, then. 
Ah-ha.” 

He remembered where this place must be. In calm 
weather, the rock ledge over which he had fallen could 
be seen and avoided by a narrow trail that skirted it 
against the opposite wall of the draw. By a freak of the © 
wind the snow was now piled in an eddy out from the cliff 
so that much of its shoulder was dry. He thought drowsily 
how intelligent he was about the whole situation. He was 
lying still for a moment to conserve his strength, think- 
ing things over cleverly; when he had made up his mind 
what to do, he would rise and do it. Meanwhile, how good 
it was not to get up, if walking rammed the very breath 
out of him with pain. He carefully moved his hand down 
toward his hurt knee to feel what he could feel. It en- 
countered little rocks lying free, and various pieces of 


_ fallen wood, weathered and brittle. He sighed for his 


tinder box. How good a fire would feel now, though he 
felt more tired than cold. He closed his mind in the ease 
of a sleeper. What was the strange desire—he had heard 
of it—the desire that came to creatures lost in snow- 
storms to bank the fires of living in their minds, and lie 
down, and go to sleep forever? 

Should he press his face down upon the freezing rocks, 
hugging his arms and legs together, and wait there for 
whatever might come, until occupying as fittle space as 
possible in the world that enfolded him he were frozen to 
death in the attitude of an unborn child? . 

“No!” he cried. 

What could save him? i 

Raising himself against his pain so that his hands were 
free, he made the sign of the cross out of habit, and out 
of, habit an answer cleared in his mind. 

“Governor!” he called. 

The burro moved closer to him, velveted with snow. 
Roberto clung to him, and hauling on the bellystrap of 
the saddle, lifted himself against the shocks in his knee 
until he could handle the ties by which the pack was fas- 
tened. The cords were frozen. Nevertheless, he wrenched 
at them until they slid free. Sweating, he took down. the 
old military tunic in which the statue was wrapped; open- 
ing the bundle, he freed the statue and set it upright at a 
little distance. He put his hands together in veneration 
before Saint Christopher who gave his protection to all 
who travelled. 

A lovely warmth began to spread through him. He 
closed his eyes, and even before he began to pray for help 
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from Saint Christopher, he knew that. neither mountains 
with their inhuman peaks where storms came from, nor 
wind with its piercing swords, nor the darling seductive 
snow, nor pain and break in his own body, could prevail 
against him now. In the snowy darkness he humbled him- 
self before the image that he could not even see, and 
called upon his own likeness of the saint who more than 
any other must in this circumstance hear his cry. He did 
not know how long it was before he raised his head and 
opened his eyes against the endless brushing of the snow. 


\ - HE THEN SAW was something that amazed him, 


and yet did not, for in a queer way he had expected it. 
Still, when he saw it, it made his heart turn over and 
his breath hold up, just the same. It was very much like 
having a thought in your mind so strongly that suddenly 
it left you and dwelled outside, there, where you could 
actually see it; and perhaps others could too. In any case, © 
what he saw far off in the snow-blackness was a silvery 
light, moving toward him. 

» He bowed his head in thanks. This must be light from 
a lantern carried by friends from San Cristébal. 

He looked up again. This was no lantern. The light was 
tall. He could not say how far away it was, but he knew 
now what it looked like. It was a light shaped like a large 
man, with his right arm extended, pointing at Roberto. 
Held against the left shoulder of the figure was a child 
lost in radiance who lifted its right hand with the first 
two fingers extended, the others folded under the thumb, 
in the sign of blessing. There in the arroyo stood the real 
Saint Christopher with the Divine Child. Roberto knew 
it was the real one because it was all—except for the light, 
and the great size of the figures—just the same as his own 
image of the saint. The clothes were alike, the gestures, 
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BEGINNING AT HOME 
by Mary Perkins 


Since the appearance of best-selling 
Mind the Baby, Mary Perkins’ solidly 
Christian approach to the vexing prob- 
lems of sanctifying ordinary American 
family life has been well established. 

Beginning at Home has been evaluated 
as “the most successful effort of the 
liturgical movement to formulate the 
principles of liturgical life in relation to 
family life and home training, and cour- 
ageously to deduce concrete applications.” 

With study and discussion aids expertly 
done. Handsomely illustrated in two-color 


drawings. Boxed, cloth: $3.00 


FAMILY ADVENT CUSTOMS 


Booklet contains: 


@ meaning of and prayers for using Ad- 
vent wreath 


e four Advent hymns with melody 
e prayers for blessing of Tree, Crib 


e traditional Catholic practices on Feasts 
of St. Nicholas, Immaculate Concep- 
tion, St. Lucy 


e how to sanctify Advent-Christmas in 
the kitchen: with recipes for cookies, 
bread, pudding, etc. 


e how children can prepare for the com- 
ing of the Christ-Child 


16 illustrations—in two colors 
—priced for mass distribution 
334 copies and up $.10% 
67 to 333 copies .12 
14 to 66 copies 13% 
Single copies AS 


CHRISTMAS TO CANDLEMAS 


in a Catholic home 


In this sequel to Family Advent Cus- 
toms, the author, Helen McLoughlin, out- 
lines ways and means by which the 40 
days of the Christmas season may be ob- 
served in a truly Catholic manner. Prayers, 
songs, recipes, observances for the many 
feast days from December 25 to February 
2—all in the holy, happy spirit of hearts 
filled with Christmas grace. 


44 pages 2 colors 11 illustrations 
100 or more copies $.12 
10-99 copies AS 
Single copies -20 


THE LITURGICAL 
PRESS 


COLLEGEVILLE, MINNESOTA 
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contains: 


1. ADVENT TOWER 


2. JESSE TREE 
SYMBOLS 


3. CRIB WITH 
ELEVEN FIGURES 


4. MEAL 
PRAYER CARDS 


5. CHRISTMAS 
HOME DECORATIONS 








NINETEEN 
JESSE TREE 
SYMBOL 
ORNAMENTS 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL 
ADVENT TOWER 
IN COLOR 





CHRISTMAS 
TREE CRIB 
WITH ELEVEN 
FIGURES 








the twelve days of Christmas KIT 


constructed with seven windows behind which are symbols of the seven ‘‘O"’ anti- 
phons. Two extra windows for the Vigil and Christmas Day. On top the Messianic 
star. A light may be placed within, which makes the symbols glow with a lustre 
most appealing to children (and adults). 


19 Tree Ornaments representing persons, events, prophecies of the Old Testament 
that have a bearing on Christ the Messias. Brief explanation accompanies each 
drawing. 


shepherds, angels, kings, the Holy Family (a second royal Infant for Epiphany). 
Background of stable with ox and ass. Made of paperboard, easily assembled. Gives 
children (and grown-ups) a sense of contributing to the pictorial representation 
of Christmas’ central message. 


five cards giving breakfast, lunch, and dinner prayers based on the liturgy of the 
Christmas season. Printed in large type, in two colors. Illustration of Mother 
and Child. 


directions (with pictures) of how to use ordinary household objects to make useful 
and genuine items for home and friends, e.g., Christmas candles, evergreen pom- 
pons, window and holly sprays, log centerpieces, etc. 


The JESSE TREE, ADVENT TOWER, AND CRIB FIGURES come on heavy paper- 
board sheets and can easily be punched out (no scissors needed). Full instructions 
for assembling printed on sheet. 


A COMPLETE UNIT $1.75 


THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS BOOK 


| “THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS BOOK" is complete in itself, giving 
ideas for the celebration of Christmastide in the home, the parish, school, 
and apostolic group. It may be purchased separately from — 


“THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS KIT” which provides actual materials 
for a variety of ‘‘things to make’’ for children, young and old. 


61 plates 


Cloth $1.95 Paper $.95 


Superbly illustrated 128 pages 
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* Books for Christmas * 


from P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


PUBLISHERS FOR 129 YEARS 



















ST. THERESE AND HER MISSION 


By Assé AnpreE Comees, S.T.D. A 
new and surprising study of the 
often-misunderstood personality of 
St. Thérése of Lisieux, whom Pius X 
called “the greatest saint of modern 
times.” By the leading scholar of St. 


... And so the gold 
that the Magi brought Ca 
to the first Christmas |#" 
was made into a Ring... |W° 





Thérése. $3.50 
SYMBOLS OF CHRIST And the Ring was handed down through 1900 he 
By Damasus Winzen, O.S.B. The years to our own time, transforming the lives of 9 27th" 
origins and meanings of the sym- all who bestowed and received it. Here is the ers 
bols that represent Christ, and how chronicle of the sinners and saints who possessed } 2° ' 
they unify the Old and New Testa- it and were possessed by it. A bold and imagina- § V'*W ' 
ments. Magnificently illustrated by tive story to read in the glow of Christmas and to § *'* 
William V. Cladek. $2.50 remember forever. $3.75 we 
PSYCHOANALYSIS TODAY THE CASTLE | ica: 
“K 


By Acostino GEMELLI, O.F.M., 
M.D. A clear and long-needed state- 
ment of the Catholic approach to 
Freud, Jung, and their followers. By 
the Chairman of the Pontifical Aca- 
demy of Sciences. $2.95 


AND THE RING |°~ 


By C. C. MARTINDALE 
FA 


At 
PS 


WHAT THE CHURCH GIVES US 


By Rr. Rev. James P. Kerry and 
Mary T. Extis. The fundamentals of 


the Catholic religion and the prin- _ 
cipal doctrines of the Church. “High- M.D., 
ly recommended.”—Catholic World pos 


$2.50 

THE PROBLEM OF JESUS 
By Jean Guitton. How an unbe- 
liever of good will may reach ac- 
ceptance of Christ along the path of 
reason. “Deserves the highest praise.” 
—R. L. Bruckberger, N. Y. Times : 
$3.7 5 T YOu 
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Can religion 
and psychiatry 


jas 

__|work together? 
900 | es: say eleven noted theologians, philosophers, 
5 of | anthropologists, and psychiatrists. They have 


the | Written this book to show how it can be done— 
and is being done today. Each, from the point of 








ssed : 

ina- | View of his own specialty, shows how psychiatry 
1 to | is te-discovering theology’s age-old concept of the 
> 75 | unity of man, and how psychiatry can help man 


realize more fruitfully his religious and spiritual 
ideals. 

“A book which should be on the must list of 
every priest and every Catholic.” —Virginia Kirkus 


$6.00 
FAITH, REASON 
AND MODERN 
PSYCHIATRY 


Edited by FRANCIS J. BRACELAND, 
M.D., Se.D., F.A.C.P. 


Foreword by 
JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 
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THE RELIGIOUS VOCATION 


By Canon Jacques Leciercg. The 
revolutionary new book on the 
canonical religious life that has won 
the popular and critical acclaim of all 
Europe. $3.75 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH 


By Anpre Frossarp. An informal 
and delightful book about monks 
—their daily life, their work, and the 
various Orders. “Rarely have I come 
upon a book so useful, instructive, 
and charming.”—Jnformation $2.95 


HOPE OR DESPAIR 


By A. M. Carré. The Christian reply 
to the pessimism expressed in the at- 
titudes and literature of our time. 
“The theology of hope magnificently 
expounded.”—London Tablet $2.95 


THE MEANING OF 
THE MONASTIC LIFE 


By Louis Bouyer. An analysis of the 
approach to perfection, showing that 
the monastic ideal is Christianity at its 
maximum purity and intensity. $4.00 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
IN PRACTICE 


By WitiipaLp Demat, O.S.B. A sys- 
tematic guide to the aims and methods 
of pastoral psychology, for the edu- 
cator and pastor. $4.00 





For the children: 


MARY 
IS OUR 
MOTHER 


By F. R. BoscHvoce-. A sim- 
ple and beautiful book about 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, illus- 
trated in color and perfect for 
Christmas giving. Ages 6-10. 

$2.00 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH MODERN ART? 


This devastating book gives the answers that a generation has been waiting for . 


THE EYE OF MAN 


Form and Content in Western Painting 
by SELDEN RODMAN 


Asserting that our age has carried 
“private” painting to extremes that have 
brought about almost complece lack of 
communication between artist and pub- 
lic, Selden Rodman passionately affirms 
the place of recognizable content and 
high spiritual values in painting. 

Mr. Rodman vigorously attacks the 
entrenched school of nonobjective paint- 
ers who have dominated the galleries 
and art reviews for so long. He finds 
that their essentially decorative work is 
meaningless because it lacks both body 
and soul. He drives home his argument 


with pictures carefully chosen for this 
book. 

The author reassesses Western art 
from the Byzantines to the present and 
analyzes from a fresh viewpoint the 
great pictorial spokesmen for human- 
ity: Giotto, Gruenewald, El Greco, 
Rembrandt, Goya, Daumier, Rouault, 
Lebrun, among others. They too are 
represented with spectacular black-and- 
white reproductions, of which there are 
more than 100 in the book. 

Gift format, 7” x 10”, deluxe binding. 

$10.00 


OTHER BEAUTIFUL DEVIN-ADAIR BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING: 


WALLS ARE CRUMBLING 

Seven Jewish Philosophers Discover Christ 
by JOHN M. OESTERREICHER 

Bergson, Picard, Edith Stein, Husserl, 
Landsberg, Scheler, Reinach—these are 
the seven modern thinkers who found 
that Christianity is the most modern way 
of all. “A book of ideas and breathtaking 
insights!” —- American Benedictine Re- 
view. Illustrated, $5.00 


THE WEB OF LIFE 

A First Book of Ecology 

by JOHN H. STORER 

A natural-history classic that dramati- 
cally introduces you to the Balance of 
Nature—shows how all living things 
sustain and control one another in an 
intricate pattern of interrelationships. 
“A superlative contribution.” — Ameri- 
can Library Assn. 192 pages, including 
48 pages of photos. $3.00 


NEWMAN’S WAY 

The Odyssey of John Henry Newman 

bv SEAN O’FAOLAIN 

The powerful story, written with mov- 
ing sensitivity, of Newman’s life from 
childhood to conversion. A Catholic 
Book Club selection. Ilustrated, $4.50 


HAITI: THE BLACK REPUBLIC 

The Complete Story and Guide 

by SELDEN RODMAN 

The story of romantic Haiti and a guide 
to its wonders. 48 pages of halftones, a 
Creole glossary, useful maps. “Never has 
so much about Haiti been put into such 
small room.”—Hubert Herring. $5.00 


44 IRISH SHORT STORIES 

From Yeats to Frank O’Connor 

edited by DEVIN A. GARRITY 

Thirty-three of modern Ireland’s great- 
est storytellers are represented in this 
gathering of sheer delight, magic, and 
fantasy. “Perceptive, literate, variegated 
treasure piled up and running over.”— 
John S. Kennedy. $5.00 


COLLECTIVISM ON THE CAMPUS 

The Battle for the Mind in American Colleges 
by E. MERRILL ROOT 

A hard-hitting, overwhelmingly docu- 
mented book that points to a single con- 
clusion: for years our colleges have 
been dominated by collectivist teaching. 
Names are named, and no holds barred. 
“A really fine book, flashing with the 
light of strong principles well applied.” 
—Godfrey P. Schmidt. $5.00 


LAW, LIBERTY AND LOVE 

A Study in Christian Obedience 

by COLUMBA CARY-ELWES 

A brilliant diagnosis of Western civiliza- 
tion in terms of Christian love and obe- 
dience, by a Benedictine monk of 
Ampleforth. “Most timely, as it meets 
our present and most deeply felt prob- 
lems.”—M. C. D’Arcy. $4.00 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 

Designs by RUDOLPH KOCH cut on wood by 
TRUDE VON GULDENSTUBBE 

These remarkable designs, by today’s 
foremost exponent of Christian art, are 
combined with text from the New 
Testament to make a beautiful picture 
story. $2.00 





To obtain your copies of some of these enduring books, see your bookseller or 
fill out this coupon and send it with your check or money order today! 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, 23 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books: ............................ 


(J IT enclose check for payment in full. [] Please send your free catalog of books. 


1000 YEARS OF IRISH POETRY 

The Gaelic and Anglo-Irish Poets from Pagan 
Times to the Present 

edited by KATHLEEN HOAGLAND 

187 poets (plus many “anons”)—570 
poems in all. 884 pages. $6.00 


1000 YEARS OF IRISH PROSE 

Vol. I, The Literary Revival 

edited by Vivian Mercier and David H. Greene 
Extended prose selections from Ireland’s 
greatest writers of the last 75 years. 


638 pages. $6.00 


LETTERS OF ERIC GILL 

edited by WALTER SHEWRING 

Gill’s personal correspondence about art, 
the Church, society, and a world of other 
subjects. Illustrated, $5.00 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

by ERIC GILL 

The artist and thinker’s own story of his 

life and his “search for the City of God.” 
Illustrated, $3.50 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

by G. K. CHESTERTON 

A witty biography of Shaw, who said 
of this book, “It is what everybody ex- 
pected it to be, the best work of literary 
art I have yet provoked.” $2.50 


THE NAPOLEON OF NOTTING HILL 

by G. K. CHESTERTON 

A classic of imaginative fiction, in which 

a true individualist acts his part, to the 

consternation of the world around him. 
$2.50 


HELIOTROPIUM 

Conformity of the Human Will to the Divine 
For centuries a treasured book for its 
spiritual, intellectual, psychological help 
in integrating the personality. A basic 
antidote to the mechanistic concept of 
man, $2.50 


THE BASIC TEACHINGS OF MAHATMA GANDHI 
(THE GANDHI SUTRAS) 

arranged by D. S. SARMA 

The essence of Gandhi’s beliefs concern- 
ing the life of the spirit, of the body, 
and of society, and the dynamic rela- 
tionship among all three. $2.50 


Published by 
THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 
23 East 26th Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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the bold, piercing eyes. Roberto was amazed to realize 
how well he must have known what Saint Christopher 
really looked like, to have made a carving of him that 
was so close to the truth. 

“Yes, Roberto Castillo?” was what the vision conveyed 
in ways beyond words or voice. 

Roberto sprang to his feet like anything but a man 
with a ruined knee. He was stupefied not with awe or 
fear but with splendor. The vision was so radiant that it 
threw daggers of light in a great circle about itself, and 
cast a moving ray of shadow from each snowflake that 
fell about it. It was so beautiful beyond the imagination 
that Roberto could ony feed upon it in the staring hunger 
of his eyes. 

“Well, there, Roberto,” he understood it to convey to 
him, “you called upon me. What do you want?” 

Roberto came to himself with a shake. If he had been 
briefly lost in wonder and delight, he now. felt like him- 
self to an extraordinary degree, so to speak, and he an- 
swered, with a strange ease, 

“Yes. Thank you. I am lost and hurt. I ath so cold. I 
must go to San Cristdébal.” 

“Well, then, come”—and the great shining saint turned 
away and began to lead him through the bitter darkness. 
Roberto found that he’ could proceed readily. He had 
only to think of the idea of passing through and over 
the snow to do so. 

They went a little distance before Roberto stopped and 
clapped his hands in remorse. He had started to walk off 





there in the snow. 

“You, there, Saint Christopher,” he called, like one 
practical man to another, “please wait a minute. Just a 
minute. I have forgotten something. I'll be right back.” 

He watched to see—yes, the figure of light paused 
and turned, regarding him, and'then it indicated that of 
course he must go and gather whatever he had left be- 
hind; let him attend to his business; they would wait for 
him. The saint stood waiting, a self-contained element of 
white fire that shed none of its light on the surroundings. 

Roberto scraped his way back through the snow, hold- 
ing his hands before him to feel for Governor. He found 
him. The burro perversely backed about a little, scattering 
the dead wood on the ground. 

I “Be quiet! Stand! Governor! We are going to march 
immediately, as soon as I load my pack again.” 

The burro then waited quietly while Roberto went to 
the ground feeling for his statue. It had fallen down dur- 
ing Govérnor’s small commotion. Roberto touched and 
touched until he felt an extended wooden arm, the thick 
trunk of the body (for Saint Christopher was a big man), 
and the little gnarled presence of the infant Jesus on the 
left shoulder. 

“Thank God I found it,” said Roberto, wrapping it 
carefully in the ragged ‘green coat, “what luck—though 
no‘thanks to you,” he added to. Governor. “Now.” He 
put the pack on the saddle, and taking Governor by the 
harness, he turned again to the light that waited for him, 
and that resumed its way as soon as he was ready. 

He had no. idea how long it took, for the rest of the 
journey passed. in what seemed almost disembodied glory. 
No man ever travelled with such ease. No animal was 
€ver so docile and nimble as Governor. The drifts of snow 
were there, all the time, and the snowy wind, the driving 
cold. The ground was-hard, uneven and slippery. The 





from his carved statue, and from Governor, standing back > 








night was pitch black. And yet every step was a joy. The 
radiant man and Child who ‘ed the way toiled like any 
mortal, walking in a storm, and the storm abated none of 
its violence, but those who led and those who followed 
seemed really to be not of the experience, though they 
were in it. But suddenly—it must have been after ten 
o’clock—the glorious light vanished in a gesture of fare- 
well, and Roberto in his sudden return of blindness after 
such brilliance was at first unable to see anything. The 


_ wracking pain in his knee returned, and he nearly col- 


lapsed, saving himself only by hanging over Governor’s 
shoulder. All the radiant powers of his journey up the 
arroyo were gone. He was abandoned. 

“Saint Christopher!” he called, like a lost child, with 
his heart in his mouth. 

He was immediately ashamed of himself. Now used to 
the darkness again, he saw that he had no further need. 
of his dazzling friend, and that his journey was over, for 
there ahead of him was the first lantern-like window of the 
village of San Cristébal. Gasping and stumbling, Roberto 
came to safety among friends at that house. 

They were amazed at how he had come through the 
storm. They had given up all hope. ‘How on earth had he 
managed? ; 

While the women of the house laid him down and ex- 
posed his knee and treated it, and the men after turning 
Governor into a corral brought in his pack saddle, Roberto 
told them what had come to him after his fall, and had 
remained with him until right here, at the edge of the vil- 
lage, it had vanished, leaving him safely among all to 
whom he spoke. 


~ 


G.... were exchanged. They found it hard to be- 
lieve him. The saints did not often come to poor people 
lost in storm-closed, mountains. He was out of his head 
from exhaustion. , 

Roberto was offended. 

“Explain, then, if you can,” he said, “how I managed 
to walk miles on a broken knee?” 

“It is not broken,” said the mother of the house kindly, 


““just a deep cut.” 


He leaned to see. There across his knee and down inside 
his calf was a long blue wound shaped like a knifeblade. In 
the warm air, and addressed with kindness, it was hurting 
in a new way. He swallowed at the pain. 

“Still,” said someone, led is unbelievable that he got here 
at all, and yet there he is.” 

There was general agreement as to o this, and for some 
minutes the storm was described and compared to previous 
ones. Terrible memories of those who had died in the 
mountain ways during nights like this came back and were 
spoken of in Roberto’s honor. He had endured much for 
them, just to bring them what he had promised. 

“You have the statue?” 

“Yes. In my pack. Bring it near my bed, and I will open 
it.” 

The pack was carried to him, and at the same time, the 
people spoke miserably of their misfortune on this Christ- 
mas Eve. The fires were laid all along the way to the church. 
The church was decorated and the saint’s niche in the altar 
was lined with fresh pine boughs. New candles were wait- 


_ ing in profusion to be lighted. There were many bright 


paper flowers arranged in bouquets on the altar. Did he 


know where the paper came from to make them? At Taos, 
during the fair last October,’ crockery from China, brought 
across the Pacific Ocean to Mexico and shipped north in 
the yearly wagon train, had been unpacked from straw 
hampers. Every dish and cup was wrapped in Chinese paper 
— yellow, blue, pink or green, and when an article was dis- 
played, the paper was thrown on the ground. People of this 
town had earnestly gathered the rumpled little sheets and 
had brought them home to fashion for tonight. The whole 
town—men, women, boys and girls—had put their hearts 
and their arms into making ready for this feast day. And 
now what was the use? There could be no midnight Mass; 
no procession amidst fire and song. 

“Why not?” asked Roberto. “I have come with your saint 
as I promised to do.” 

Yes. They thanked him. He had been faithful. But for 
all the hardships he had endured to come among them all 
tonight, he might have spared himself, for it was only an 
hour before midnight, and the priest from Santa Cruz was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“Ah,” said Roberto, understanding very well that all de- 
pended upon the arrival of the father from Santa Cruz, and 
knowing better than any that if he Was abroad in the storm 
he would never arrive. 

“Let us hope, then,” he said, completing his thought 
aloud, “let us hope that the father never started out at all. 
We could not expect in one night two miracles.” 

At the word, his friends once more consulted one an- 
other in silence. Their doubt and pity almost made a rustle 
in the room. Roberto stared at them weakly. He liked 
people. He spent his life creating for them out of common 
materials those objects of veneration that could fill their 


- eyes with béauty, and lift their hearts to heaven. Sometimes 


he had been made to feel that he was not quite of their 
world; and the: feeling troubled him. But at such times, 
looking about him, he would see that all the creatures of 
God had their appointed forms and ways of life, differing 
from one another and yet living‘on the same earth; and he 
would conclude that if his fellows, or indeed himself, hardly 
understood his nature and his duty, he could but obey cre- 
ation as it was shown in him, and bring it forth upon the 
world in his works. Now amidst their doubts he took refuge 
once again in his work, and pulled at the pack that lay on 
the floor beside his low bed. 

“Yes, at least, let us see our new statue,” they said in 
their various ways, crowding close. 

“It is the finest I have yet made,” replied Roberto, budg- 
ing his knotted thongs with difficulty. “The largest, with 
the most colors, and, I truly believe, the most real faces I 
have ever succeeded in making in all my fifteen years of 
work.” 

“Hurry up, then,” they urged, leaning over the pack. 

He finally got it open. 

“Bring the lamp,” he said with a touch,of professional 


‘ acerbity, to let them know that it meant something to him, 


if not to them, under just what conditions a new work of 
the imagination was revealed -for the first time. Until the 
lamp was brought and at his direction held high and to one 
side so that fine shadows would result on the figure, he re- 
served his revelation. But satisfied at last, he flung back the 
heavy green cloth of the old Spanish coat and lifted up the 
contents. 

As he did so he knew a terrible shock. He quickly 
glimpsed the faces about him to see if there was any possi- 
bility that they had not yet seen what he had seen. But they 


had seen. They were open-mouthed in perplexity that j 
another instant gave way to anger. They pointed to 
he held. It was a meaningless piece of dead cottonwood, 
weathered, gray and light with decay. Like an arm extendej 
as if pointing a way, a branch extended from the maj 
trunk. A large gnarled knot on the other side of the trunk 
protruded like a secondary growth. The whole thing wy 
about two and a half feet long. In the dark, under th 
hastening snow, with only touch to go by, it very wel 
could have been taken for the carved statue of Saint Chris. 
topher and the Infant. 

“Another miracle, so,” said | someone with shocking jj 
will. 

= ‘Bring the lamp,’ ” mocked someone else. 

“A most dreadful mistake,” gasped Roberto softly. 

A woman or two began to weep at this last in a series of 
bitter disappointments. An old man said with heavy gentle 
ness that saddened Roberto more than insults, 





“We made our bargain in good faith. This is not a very 
faithful way | to keep it on your part—though it may be an 
excellent joke.” 

At cost of much pain Roberto tried to stand to speak 


‘to them, but he could not. He lay back and groaned, 


“J know exactly where the real statue is. I prayed to 
it in the dark, and in the dark I had to feel for it when it 
was time to walk again. I took this branch by mistake, feel 
ing for the arm, the head. Tomorrow even if I have to drag 
myself over the ground by my hands and elbows, I will go 
back and find the piece I made for you and bring it to you. 
Until then I do not ask you to believe me.” 

“Thank you,” remarked a sour voice from a hidden face, 

Roberto put his hands over his face. Once, years ago, he 
had watched for hours a monkey that had travelled to 
Santa Fe with a troupe of tattered acrobats. The little cre: 
ture wore a look of incessant concern, and now and ther 
as though the burdens of life overcame it, it would sil 
down and cover its face with a shudder, in a burlesque of# 
troubled man. This picture came back to him now. It wa 
what he must look like, as his animal nature tried to cot 
ceal his spiritual suffering. 

Roberto Castillo kept asking himself his own question; 
which was, why had he been saved by divine intervention 
only to make a fool of himself? The fury and anguish ¢ 
his thought lost him his mind for a little while. He drifted 
unconscious and slept. 


H E was awakened by a commotion at the door. Half 
awake and witless with pain he thought that the people of 


the town were coming for him to do him justice and harm 
and he pulled himself toward the wall next to his cot 4 
stared as everyone turned together to see the door opél 
violently before the pressing wind. 

There stood a tall figure muffled to the eyes and shaking 
with cold. He was blind for a second in the dim lamplight 
of the little earthen room. His dark serape made him loofi 
out of the shadows like an apparition. In a voice that a fi 
of his hearers knew, he said”impatiently, 

“Will someone please take this before my arms drop off 

“Father!” they. cried, and fell to their knees. It was f 
priest from Santa Cruz, and he was carrying the statue 0 
Saint Christopher and the Child. The statue was a pillar 0 
ice, robed in snow like a king’s mantle. Two women hw 
ried forward and took the figure to the fire to thaw. 
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“And will someone please see to my poor horse?” scolded 
a® the visitor in tones of reproof. A man near the door at once 
went’ out to this duty. 

‘His arms now free, the newcomer whirled his blanket 
main® cloak about him like a dark cloud until rising it left his 
mk# shoulders and sailed to the floor like some ominous bird 
Wal with spread wings. This action filled everyone with awe, 
t the# and they crowded back to let him pass as he strode toward 
Wellf the fire extending his blue hands to warm them over the 
*hris-§ statue that stood on the hearth. 

“There, look, all of you,” called Roberto, “there is my 
ig ill Christopher, just as I told you!” 

The priest turned with a fiery. glare to see who spoke. 
There followed an immediate recognition. 

“Do I know you?” he asked in a grating voice. 
esoie.- “Yes, father. I am Roberto Castillo, the saint-maker.” 
nitle-§ {"Yes,” declared the priest with a shake of his bones 
as he began to feel the fire behind him, “my brat of fif- 
veryg teen years ago. Well. Do you habitually scatter your fab- 
¢ ang rications around on mountainsides?” 

“No, fathet,” replied Roberto, feeling strangely tongue- 
tied and restored to the relationship between master and 
boy. 

There was some exchange of established understanding 
between the two of them that made the other people draw 
into themselves with respect, though they continued to peer 
and listen with curiosity. The priest, with/his familiar wry- 
hess of speech that was powerless to conceal an inner ex- 
citement now, spoke to them all. 

“First I have a few wretched facts for you. After that, I 
may have one or two comments.” '. 

He swept their faces and had the effect of extinguishing 
18 the respectful joy that his arrival had put there. He groaned 












motives; then, in a manner of speech that sounded to some 
d sifof his more educated listeners like a Spanish novel of 
: Off romance, he continued, 
t wag §=6 “Having promised that I would be here to sing midnight 
cong Mass, I set out, with my poor wretch of a horse, even when 
the weather turned bad. If it was dreadful as I came down 
stiong§ the river, it was as nothing compared to what I encoun- 
ntion§ tered after dark when I turned into the arroyo. How I 
sh off found my turn-off it will never be given to me to know. 
‘iftedl My horse knew better than I did. We came, slipping and 
scraping, up the draw until I had to get down and lead my 
animal, who had reached the point of coming to a stand- 
still too often. I was a greater fool, and preferred to keep 
on walking. 
Half} = “But an hour ago I reached the end.’I could neither see, 
nor feel, nor even hear my way forward. The snow was 
laid across the draw in successive drifts like mountain 


consulted my conscience. Had I done all I could to get 
here and keep my promise? It seemed to me so. Should I 
king not choose to live for another day to do broader duties for 

# many more people than a handful of probably indifferent 
families in San Cristébal? I thought so. Reflecting upon my 
§ Condition, I concluded that as a man of goodness I must 
preserve myself that my goodness could serve the world on 
the morrow, and when I came to a shelter by a little rock 
cliff where providentially scattered was a lot of dried wood, 
I got down, huddled out of the wind, and resolved to take 
Tefuge for the night.” 

He paused and grappled for their secret minds with a 
glance like a fish-hook. He suddenly changed his story- 


' 













silently at what he always did to people, out of the best of. 


# tanges and valleys to chajlenge any palmer in his voyage. I — 


telling character, whose every word Roberto lodged in 
memory, and in a flare of scorn for the human talent for’ 
self-deception, he rasped out at the little gathering, 

“Look out if you ever make up your minds that you are 
people of goodness, look out! That is the beginning of 
damnation, as it nearly was for me tonight.” He lifted and 
let fall his long arms in a buzzard’s settling gesture and 
resumed his narrative manner. “To continue: I had my 
tinder, and I scraped up a fire, and lit it. What do you 
think was the first thing I saw?” 

Silent and moon-faced, they hung on his words. 

“T'll tell you,” he proceeded, with a bitter distortion of 
his thin, bearded face. “I saw that statue of Saint Chris- 
topher lying on the snow. And what was he doing? He was 
pointing up the arroyo. And what did he mean by that? He © 
meant, ‘Get up, you faithless wretch, you self-indulgent, 
self-important cheat, and walk your feet raw if you have 
to, but keep faith!’"—He said.” 

He permitted a brief silence that was like a whipping, ° 
and then continued in a quietly galling voice, 

“I picked up the saint and leading my horse started to 
walk again. We felt our way up out of the arroyo and then 
on the open mesa I was ‘without the smallest idea of where. 
to turn. Do you know what told me? The Christopher. In 
my frozen arm he turned and his arm pointed where I must 
go. Out of some faint glimmer of science in my frosted 
brain I speculated as to whether I could prevent the move- 
ment within my grasp, and I would hold the statue tight 
to my ribs and turn aside from my course. I was powerless. 
Against my strength, the figure would turn until the arm 
was pointing the way. I could but follow it humbly and 
gratefully. They say there are men who can find water 
by holding a forked willow that they are powerless to turn 
from its attraction toward a buried spring. I came to a 
greater fountain tonight by grace of a higher power. When 
I could not see a step ahead of me, I came across the mesa 
for miles, until I finally saw the light of this window.” 

He sought in their faces the skepticism of the world, and 
asked quietly, 

“Are you among those who must explain everything? 
Then let us ask Master Castillo how it happened that Saint 
Christopher was waiting to make a man of me in that 
mountain-ditch?” 

Roberto raised up on his bed. 

“TI can tell you, father!” he cried in excitement, and the 
missioner turned upon him his lidless bird’s-eye. 

“Yes, you could always tell me. Well, go ahead.” 

“It is one of my statues. I was on my way to deliver it 
here,” and Roberto told all his trembling wonders again. 
The missioner listened with his hand in his beard, his thin 
scarlet mouth pursed in a familiar expression, his eyes 
fixed on Roberto in tiny points of intense hot light. The 
people watched him to see what he thought, but he was as 
expressionless as a judge. When Roberto finished and fell 
silent, the missioner extended an arm toward him like a 
weapon, and asked sharply, , 

“This story of yours, do you believe it?” 
_ Roberto stared at him in dismay. 

“It is not a story,” he said indignantly. 

“This report, then. You were exhausted?” 


































“Of course I was exhausted.” 

“Possibly frightened out of your wits?” 

“Possibly frightened, yes. Men have been frozen to death 
in a matter of a few hours in these secret mountains.” 

“Spare us your dramatics, if you please. Yes. Exhausted. 
Frightened. Could you not have imagined the whole thing? 
Perhaps you did not know what you were doing. Possibly 
you got up and walked just because one last shred of sense 
told you you had to do so.” 

Roberto was perfectly aware of whither the conversa- 

. tion was trying to take him. He was proud and calm. He 
knew what had befallen him. He was not prepared to 
repudiate it for anyone. He looked around the room. The 
faces of his friends were bland with the easy virtue of 

- agreeing with authority. They seemed to assure the priest 
that they too had listened and refused to believe what 
Roberto ‘Castillo was saying. They breathed comfortably 
their luxurious fellowship with the great man who saved 
or damned according to laws they thought he made up all 
by himself half the time. They now felt, but not as much as 
Roberto, what a térrible thing it was when a pupil rose up 
against his teacher. With sweat standing out upon his brow, 
he said, ' 

“Father, it is true that I got up and walked because it 
was all I could do. But what made me do it was not fear of 
exhaustion, but the command of Our Holy Child and His 
friend Saint Christopher, who carried Him there in the 
snow, as I saw, and as I fell.” 





There were a few muffled snickers in the room, inviting 
the glance of confederacy from the missioner. He turned 
upon those of easy opinion and lashed them with his most 
icy tongue. 

“Ears and hear not!” he all but whistled through his 
beard. “I stand like the devil’s advocate and tempt this 
poor man to cease being an honest fool, and he breaks out 
in a cold sweat of fear and denies me in order that he may 
keep his God! And you huddle together to mock, because 
you think I mock! If you disbelieve him, what do you 
make of my own story tonight? Do you think I lied?” They 
hung their heads. “Do you? Did Master Castilo come here 
by accident? Did I? He says he picked up a piece of dead 
wood by accident, and left Saint Christopher behind, by 
mistake. Is that true? He is a humble man and does not 
claim more than he can possibly know. Not I, though. On 
my Lord’s business, I am not so humble. Let me tell you 
that under divine Providence there are no accidents. Not 
if you truly believe that if we choose it, Paradise waits at 
the end of this life, and that what we can feel in our flesh 
and what we can foresee in our minds must join together 
in the great design of Almighty God!” 

. He was shaken and dried by his own heat. He made 





himself be calm, clamping his jaws in his habitual effort gi te litt! 
control the bitterness that too often otherwise rushed to hil the bliz 
mouth and poured out not Gad’s love but man’s. ange, stopped 
Roberto lay down again on his bed. He was at peac, § 4S lov 
for he was believed. the sky 
At the fireplace a*-woman was preparing a pot of hag Where | 
chocolate. Leaning down, she gave a little cry of pity ang} heart ©! 
regret. in roya 
“No, this is a shame,” she said, lifting the statye from} that no 
which all ice and snow had now melted away, and pointing | ¥4S het 
to its right leg. “It is damaged!” be light 
“Damaged?” called Roberto. “Let me see.” Ina 
She handed it to the missioner, who took it to Roberto, § ting alis 
When he saw the damage, Roberto crossed himself andj —iittle 
peered up at the burning eyes of his old teacher. ~ Psnow hi 
“Look, father,” he cried in a dry croak, “it is my wound, wood, 
exactly as it happened to me.” beacon 
Crossing the right knee of the statue and cutting deeply the pro 
downward into the calf was a wound shaped like a knife} 80 that | 
blade. and acc 
Whatever its cause, the effect of the wound was to spread§ ings. A, 
throughout the crowded little house visible confirmation§ the you 
of the happenings of that night. The people fell to their) OW in tl 
knees and began to pray. The missioner did not lead them.) ing in tl 
He listened. As the power of one was joined to that of an-{ from th 
other, and of all together, he seemed to rise in his heartf tang ou 
with them. When the prayer ended, his voice lingered after}. Robe 
the others, and they all heard him say what was to them anf Was hel 
church, 
move, I 
followec 
hand th 
parents 
Now ca 
most ke 
which s 
the Chi 
Robertc 
ator, he 
no lon; 
seemed 
its simp 
odd thing. He held his hands together and open like thf pe.g y 
pages of a book, and he bent his head like a reader, buf the onc 
his eyes were shut, and they saw that he was speaking white b 
something memorized from a book he knew well. rience 
“Suffer thy exile in patience, and thy dryness of soul) y1.4 i, 
until again I shall come to thee and make thee free of all The : 
anxiety.” : He cou 
Roberto watched him shake his head, as if to ask, “HOWE face py, 
long? How long, O God, must I wait?”, and he saw at last of suffe 
that his old friend was really two men—the one outside, masks 
and the one within. It was an amazing discovery, but he} gio. , 
could never speak of it publicly, for there; came with it 4 pass an 
wave of feeling that would assuredly be considered irrevet'f 4... y, 
ent directed by a humble man toward so great a figure a shaken 
a priest. What Roberto felt for him row was pity. He asked} ,. 





he v 


intensely in his heart, he actually prayed, that whatever it enough 
might be that the missioner must await in patience, it might whiny 4 


come to him on this night of wonders. The 
pu] , painted 
A mar 
: ; nearest 
ND IT DID seem that the portents and mercies of that cottony 


Christmas Eve knew no end, for when people came out © keys of 














wrt ig the little house where the refugees; had found safety from 
© hye the blizzard, all saw that the storm was over. The snow had 
nger stopped suddenly, as it could in mountains, where the storm 
was low on the earth because the earth was so high. Now 
the sky was calm and clear. The stars seemed immense 
where they intimately sparkled with light like fire at the 
heart of ice. In the starlight all the earth was deeply robed 
in royal snow. Word went like sparks through the village 
from | that nothing had been done in vain—the visiting missioner 
ating | Was here, the patronal statue had arrived, the fires would 
be lighted, and the feast would take place after all. 

In a few moments boys ran down the village street set- 
erto, § ting alight the fires that had’been laid since mid-afternoon 
and} —little towers of kindling piled up in hollow squares. The 
snow had drifted about them, but had not soaked into the 
und,f wood, and a handful of dry straw was enough to set each 
beacon going. For beacons they were, marking the path of 
eply the procession ‘and signalling through the high mountains 
nife } 80 that the Christ Child would know where this village was, 
and accordingly could come to visit it tonight bringing bless- 
read ings. Against the smooth spiralled banks of snow leaped 
tion the young' firelight, melting away great cauldrons of shad- 
theirg Ow in the surrounding drifts. When all the fires were blaz- 
1em,) ing in their long lane, there came a brazen tongue of sound 
‘an-| from the tower of San Cristébal, where the belf of 1707 
eartf Tang Out to assemble everyone for the procession. 
fterl Roberto, with each arm around the neck of a friend, 
n ang Was helped to a position of honor near the door of the 
church, where he could see everything without having, to 
move, In the procession young unmarried men came first, 
followed by unmarried girls. After’ them walked hand in 
hand the younger fathers and mothers of the town. Their 
parents followed them, and then the most elderly of all. 
Now came four strong youths for whom Roberto watched 
most keenly, as they bore on their shoulders a platform on 
which stood his patronal statue of Saint Christopher and 
the Child. The firelight rippled over the figure, and as 
Roberto squinted at it, considering it critically as its cre- 
ator, he received a cold rebuff in his mind. The statue was 
no longer his. Its history was already tremendous. He 
seemed called upon to venerate it humbly, and to forget 
its simple origin in his own calloused fingers. He bent his 
head. When he looked up again, he saw the missioner at 
the end of the procession, vested in his shabby cope of 
White brocade and gold lace, that in spite of its hard expe- 
Tience of much travel in saddlebags, now roiled and spar- 
kled richly in the windy firelight. 

The missioner’s face was startling. Roberto looked again. 
He could not be sure of what he saw. Was that long ashen 
face breaking with every instant into different expressions 
of suffering, so that it looked almost as if a succession of 
masks were passing swiftly over a man’s soul? Or did the 
flicker of the fires cause that effect of shattered change to 
pass and pass on the bones and hollows of a face fixed in 
some wracking plea? He could not say. But he was himself 
a shaken by the contagion of the missioner’s fury of devotion 
7" as he walked by, until Roberto was in one moment weak 
shi enough to fall down, and in the next filled with power by 

Which he might almost float away. 

The face of the church was plastered with earth and 
painted a pale yellow that came, as Roberto knew, from the 
walls of the arroyo. It. was waved with hot light from the 
Nearest fires. The procession entered the portal. whose old 

‘of cottonwood doors carved with the crown of Castile and the 
keys.of Saint Peter were thrown back. Roberto had always 
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admired them. Passing through the doors, each person was 
for an instant exposed to the strike of the bronze, brass 
and silver bell in the tower just overhead. The bell was 
kept rolling by the sexton, and its halting clangor released 
downward into the captive air of the church a hard shudder 
of energy that deafened and shook everyone who entered 
beneath it. It was a disagreeable sensation, but one so pow/ 
erful that it came like a privileged ordeal, as though the 
heavens opened in judgment. Once past it, the marchers 
were in the long, plain, box-like interior of their earthen 
church, that narrowed at its far end, and always reminded 
Roberto of the head of a coffin. It was a box of earth in 
which the villagers solemnly met all the stages of human 
life. 

Roberto was helped to a position in the rear of the church 
where he could lean against the wall. He saw over the heads 
of the congregation of San Cristébal the towering glory of 


_ their altar, with its galaxy of home-made candles, its banks, 


garlands and sprays of paper blossoms, and its frontal 
cloth for ceremonial occasions, that had been made by 
women who embroidered it with a design of large flowers 
and leaves in coarse yarns dyed in the pale colors of 
grasses and plants that grew on the mesa in the spring. 


ha THE ‘NICHE prepared with a bank of fresh pine 
boughs the statue was lifted. As it faced out over the crowd 
with its extended arm and the lifted hand of its Child 
(imagine carving fingers in such difficult positions!) a sigh 
of consummation arose from everyone spontaneously. It 
made Roberto shiver that any work of his should have such 
meaning for so many people. 

He watched the missioner fling holy water upward at the 
statue and heard him speak a blessing. He spoke in an odd 
voice, wild and distant, almost the wail of a very old man, 
or, even more strangely, of a forlorn child. Coming down 
to the foot of the altar to begin } the midnight Mass he was 
stooped as if under a heavy burden. His eyes were half 
shut and his hands were folded,against his lips. He seemed 
scarcely to be present. What was happening to him? Was 
he going to fall over dead? He moved at the Mass in un- 
certain steps and turns. Once or twice he raised his head 
and gazed about and upward, perhaps trying to realize 
where he was. It was plain to Roberto that he was enduring 
some inner tempest. Sometimes strange emotions occurred 
to Roberto. He often noticed that he understood one thing 
in terms of something else.So now, watching the missioner, 
he recalled how in the Rio Grande uplands where he lived 
it was sometimes possible to know long before the skies 
changed that a break in the weather was coming by watch- 
ing the behavior of creatures. For no apparent reason old 
sheep would toss themselves about like lambkins, and cows 
would make longing cries like\the sound of breath blown 
through a scraped gourd. Hours would pass, and then 
faithfully the weather would change, coming with wind, 
dust and finally rain. 

So it was now in the close-aired church. He remembered 
the missioner praying aloud in the bedroom a while ago. 
He had prayed for patience in his exile and—a strange way 
to put it—his dryness of soul, desiring what he desired with 
such passion that he did nof seem to care if all heard his 
cry. What do you suppose it was? Roberto turned it all 
over in his mind. Who was going to answer the prayer? 
Who else but the Divine Lord?. The missioner was longing 
with all his thorny heart to be one with God. It sobered 








Roberto to see in the missioner what a shaking experience 
it must be to carry such a desire. 

At the altar the missal was carried from one side to the 
other, and the missioner, leaning on the table for support, 
went to meet the book. He read in silence and then faced 
the people that they should stand. Their eyes were drawn to 
his by the dying fire of the glare under his deep bony 
brows. He began to read in a worn whisper with much 
effort. It was the Gospel for midnight Mass. They strained 
to hear him, and wondered if he must stop before he was 
déne. Everyone had the half-framed thought that here was 


someone who had come to the end of something and who 


must either end with it, or start all over again. 

They did not have long to wait to see which would hap- 
pen. In his exhausted rasp -he read of the birth of Christ 
in the stable, and of the shepherds in the fields, and then 
* he read, , 


‘ “And behold, an angel of the Lord stood by them 
and the glory of God shone round about them, and 
they feared exceedingly. And the angel said to them, 

‘Do not be afraid, for behold, I bring you good news 
of great joy which shall be to all the people; for today 
in the town of David a Savior has been born to you, ~ 
who is Christ the Lord. .. .” 


And at this, they saw tears start down his dry haggard 
cheeks, and they saw him come to stand erect, and heard 
his voice take power and ring out over them. Finishing the 
Gospel from memory, he put open his arms to embrace all. 
His dryness of soul was done with, for the moment, any- 
way. He wept for joy. His tears ‘eked their way like the 
break of mountain springs into dry runnels that had waited 
forever for such assuagement. All who saw could not but 
weep with him. His love was free. They all knew his old, 
hard, bitter, earth-bound shell. Now from it bloomed his 
love like a lily of the yucca bursting its dry gold pod after 
winter. Roberto pushed away the sting from his own eyes. 
He knew how he felt. It was something like what happened 
to him when a design for a carving was right the first time, 
except that this tonight was the greater glory, for having 
been carried so heavily for so long in mankind. He looked 
about him in the coffin-like, firelighted church of San 
Cristébal, and was among those who hearing the missioner 
heard the love of God, which they would never, despite the 
failures and distractions of daily life, entirely forget. 

There was no sermon, or any need of one. 

The missioner resumed the Mass, and one after another 
came expressions of joy that now had new fullness. At the 
elevation of the Blessed Sacrament the little altar bell rang 
out. And then immediately came the voice of the tower bell 
of 1707 in its harsh widening circles of jubilation. But even 
that was not all, for eight young men waited ouside the 


doors for the signal, and when it:came, they lifted eight. 


muskets with double charges in them, and fired together 
such a blast of devotion that Roberto thought it must be 
heard up and down the river, where others might remark 
enviously, “There is San Cristébal again.” 

As the echo of the fusillade died away in the church, 
praise arose from the animal creation. Out in their corral 
at the edge of town the missioner’s horse heaved a strangled 
cry, and Governor, the burro, brayed. Roberto heard them, 
and was glad that if they had forgotten when to pay their 
reverence, the musket blasts had reminded-them. 

And now within the church, another hymn arose. It 
came from the sagging choir loft above the great doors. Out 


over the worshippers flew the carolling of many little bir 
that pierced their hearts. Roberto knew, like everyone, tha 
this jubilant birdsong came from two dozen little boys of 
the village who had practiced for weeks to make thei 
great effect at the most joyful moment of Christmas Ey, 
On the floor of the loft were six earthen bowls holding 
water. Four boys crouched down to each. Into the wate 
they dipped dried reeds that were perforated like flutes 
Fingering the stops, the children blew into their reeds and 
the water bubbled and the bright notes chirping seemed to 
tell how in the dead of a winter night even the wild birds of 
the air must lift their songs in praise. 

Roberto was sorry that his brother Carlos was not there 
to witness the events of the night, and in its arch of light 
to see their handiwork standing like a visible promise above 
the peopl¢ of San Cristébal. Even from his place in the rear 
of the church he could see the raw wound in the wooden 
knee, and he felt his own sore leg in awesome kinship. He 
could hardly wait to be home again to tell Carlos of this 
and all other matters. 


come wasn’t much more to tell. 


The next day Roberto’s knee was so stiff that he could 
not move it. He lay in bed in the house of his friends at the 


‘ edge of town. Early in the morning he had a visitor. It was 


the missioner, who was on his way back to Santa Cruz 
where he must arrive before noon in order to hold services 
for his own people. The day was clear and the sun shone 
again from the snow that lay everywhere. 

“Well. I am glad to have seen you again after all these 
years,” said the Franciscan. “I am glad that when I gave 
you lessons in carving I did not after all waste your time.” 

“Or yours,” replied Roberto, completing the thought that 
lay behind the older man’s sarcastic manner. After the 
exaltations of the night the missioner was himself again. 
But now when he spoke in his usual finicking style that 
recalled his Spanish university training, Roberto knew, 
because he had seen it last night, the depths of devotion 
to his fellow men that the missioner ordinarily buried under 
exasperation with himself. They were no longer master and 
pupil. They were partners in a powerful experience whose 
beginnings they had created together a long time ago. 


“Take care of that leg,” said the missioner. “Come to see’ 


me if you are ever in my valley.” 

“Yes, father. And let us see you down our way.” 

“Oh, if I. should ever have the time,” said the missioner 
with a rude shrug of dismissal. “—-By the way, what can 
you do about the scar?” 

“Mine, you mean?” Roberto nicely touched his leg. “Or 
on the statue?” 

“It is perfectly clear that you will be walking again in a 
few days. I can hardly waste any sympathy on you.” 

“Then you mean the statue. Well, I can fill the gash 
with plaster and touch it up. I’ve been thinking about it.” 

“Yes. I daresay. All right, remember, then,” said the 
missioner, “remember that for patching, you must use more 
glue in proportion to plaster, to make it hold.” 

Roberto knew this, but he bowed and said, 

“Yes, father.” sol 

The missioner glanced impatiently out of doors. He must 
be off, but he could not yet go. He was always pulled by 
opposites. 

“Well,” he asked with his lips lifted, “are you going t0 
patch it?” 
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Roberto was not clear about why this was asked. He 
simply gazed at the missioner, who added like the teacher 
of a backward child, ! 

“Let me put it another way. What will people say when 
they see the scar?” 

“Oh.—They will ask how it got there.” 

“Of course they will. And so long as they ask, so long 


will the story be told. And if they listen, they might learn 


something. I leave it with you. Here is a blessing.” He made 
his loose, irregular sign in the air, to which Roberto in- 
clined his head. “Good-by.” 

“Good-by, father.” 

The missioner went out of the house, tested the straps of 


* his saddlebags, mounted his horse and, holding his elbows 


to his sides, his body somewhat twisted, and his head stiffly 
raised so that his beard stood out sharply before him, rode 
away. 

After a few days Roberto was able to walk, though with 
a painful limp. He announced that he must soon be leaving 


-for his home downriver. Before he could leave, a commit- 


tee of elders came to see him. There were a few polite 
preliminaries, and then the chairman said, 

“In the matter of the statue, there has been some ques- 
tion as to its damaged condition. The committee wishes to 
ask whether it can be repaired properly.” 

Roberto smiled. 





“It would be very simple to repair it so that nobody would 
ever know the difference. But are you sure you want it 
done?” ‘ 

The chairman, an old man with doleful eyes, looked at 
him in bewilderment. 

“Let me put it another way,” said Roberto. “What will 
people say when they see the scar?” 

“Oh,” said the chairman, glad to understand, “they 
will ask how it got there.” : 

“Exactly,” said Roberto. “And so long as they ask, so 
long will the story be told? This town will be famous. And 
if people listen, they might learn something. I leave it with 
you.” 

The chairman turned to his colleagues and withdrew 
with them out of earshot. After a discussion of about half 
an hour’s duration, they returned, and the chairman de- 
clared, 

“We have considered that the wound to our saint came 
about by means that should not be questioned, and we 
therefore consider the wound to be sacred, as part of the 
statue. Our arrangements are therefore completed with 
you, except for payment.” He produced a small moneybag. 
“Here are the twelve royals we owe you for the statue. It 
it all in silver. We have kept it for the, purpose ever sitice 
the Taos Fair last October.” 


T 

HAT was when I refused,” said Roberto to Carlos 
over their own table at home, “to take their money. I leave 
it to anyone to say that I didn’t do the right thing, after all 
that took place on Christmas Eve, and all on account of 
our statue.” 

Carlos was still under the spell of what he had listened 
to. His eyes were lost in mystery. He absently murmured a 
pious ejaculation. Then bringing himself back to common 
affairs by clinging to a detail of the whole adventure, he 
said reflectively, 

“So that was why you limped.” 

Roberto nodded. 

“Of course.—Well? What do yot say?” 

Carlos took a deep breath and slowly nodded his head 
in grudging approval of how his brother had disposed of 





‘and clapped Carlos on the shoulder. He knew his man. He 


_ for that which he could make for them. 


the piece of work that was crossed out on the invoice be. 
fore him on the table. 
Roberto laughed and jumped to his feet. He leaned oye 


knew how to bring ‘Carlos back to good humor, and fijj 
his head with hot thoughts of a future crammed with sat. 
isfactions. 

“Good!” he exclaimed, “now that we are agreed, look 
at this.” 

He pulled out of his inner pocket another piece of paper 
which he put down on the table before Carlos. It was 
list of orders for six new Christophers, “all two and a half 
feet tall, with right arm extended, the Holy Child on the 
left shoulder, and on the right knee, a deep wound, al] 
to be identical with the statue in the church at San Cris. 
tébal.” 

“What’s this?” asked Carlos. 

“Just what it says, and each at Mtwelve royals apiece, 
When I wouldn’t take money for the other one, they went 
off again and talked for a while, and came back with these! 
orders. They all want one in their own houses.” 

Carlos stared at him and exclaimed, 

“But that’s more money than we’ve made in five years!” 

“You are right. Well?” oe 

Carlos smiled like a boy. He went to a chest that stood 
on the floor near the fireplace and brought out of it a flask 
of home-made ink and a sharpened turkey quill. He re- 
turned to the table and sat down to cipher on the margin 
of the new order list. , 

Roberto watched him and sighed in his mind. People 
were what they were. He was glad harmony was restored, 
even if it came out of a combination of piety and covetous 
ness. For himself there were satisfactions that if they were 
hard to define—matters of bringing reminders of life into 
a painted wooden face, a wooden body—were yet real. 
He heard Carlos’ quill pen scratching away with loving 
care, and then heard him say, 

“Seventy-two royals in all!” 

“Seventy-two.” 

It was plain that Carlos was over his bad temper. The 
brothers looked at one another. Each was thankful, though 
in different ways, that Providence still chose to grant him 
what he so loved—work, and the need of his fellow men 
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~~ Sacred Scripture 


paper tells us that Christ 
vasa} was born of the family 
\ half] of Jesse, the Father 

a the! of King David. “There 
a shall come forth a rod 
out of the root of 

| Jesse,” Isaias prophesied, 
diece.| “and a flower shall 

Went! rise up out of his root.” 
these} In medieval times, 

when the art of the 

ars!”| stained-glass window 
began fo glorify the 

it0od) churches of Christendom, 
fan one of the earliest 
designs, called the 

Jesse Window, showed | 
ople| Jesse lying prone with 
ored,| q tree growing out of 
a his side; its branches 
into| Were decorated with 
real,| images of the kings 
ing) and patriarchs of the 
royal house of Juda. 

In recent years, 
many families have 
employed a variation 
him| of the Jesse Window in 
mea) decorating their 
Christmas trees. The 
lower branches are 





hung with home-made 
ornaments depicting 
Old Testament persons 
and objects which 
foreshadowed Christ and 
His Church: Abraham’s 
sword, Joseph’s many- 
colored coat, Jacob’s 
ladder, David’s harp, 
Ruth’s sheaf of wheat, 
Jonas’ whale, Noe’s ark. 
On the upper branches 
are representations 

of persons and events 
that pointed the way 
more directly to Christ's 
advent (Saint John the 
Baptist, the Angel 
Gabriel, for example). 

At the top of the tree, 
just above Mary’s crown 
of twelve stars as 
envisioned in the 
Apocalypse, the rose 
of Christ is placed. 
Decorated in this way, 
the tree represents 
both the longing for 
Christ in the Old 
Testament and its 
fulfillment in the New. 
—Mary K. Sweeney 
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The Jesse tree 
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Mary’s twelve-starred crown 








Ruth’s wheat 


King David's star 


Parents and children alike have 
found the making of ornaments for 
the Jesse Tree an instructive and 
challenging family project for Advent. 
The quest for symbols leads to 
fascinating research into the Old 
Testament and the Advent liturgy, 
yet the making of the “ornaments” 
does not require advanced artistic 
talent. A child of three can cut 
out a creditable version of Jonas’ 
whale; a boy of eight can build a 
balsa-wood Noe’s ark; a high school 
student can fashion a three- 
dimensional Temple. Parents can 
direct the proper chronological 
arrangement of the symbols and, if 
old cut-out and paste-up skills have 
not grown rusty, can fake a hand in 
making decorations of their own. 

The objects can be backed with 

gold, silver and other metallic papers. 
There is no reason why ordinary 
ornaments left over from previous 
years cannot be interspersed with 

the biblical ones. Your own 

research will reveal additional 

objects to be made. On 

these pages JUBILEE suggests some 

of the symbols suitable for a small 
tree. They can easily be copied in 
larger sizes for a full-size Jesse 

Tree to complement your Christmas crib. 


King Solomon’s temple 
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King David's harp 




































Moses’ tablets 








Noe’s @ 









| The apple of 


Adam and Eve 


Joseph’s coat 


Jonas’ whale 





St. Joseph's tools 
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ERVES HIS POOR 


DECEMBER, 1955 


iD VERY SUNDAY MORNING after the Poor 


People’s Mass in the Badia Church in Flor- 
ence, Italy, a black-haired, wiry little man 
in a business suit stands before the altar 
and leads the congregation in prayer. This 
is Giorgio LaPira, the scholarly, unworldly 
man who in 1951, proclaiming his campaign 
a fight for “the very soul of Florence,” de- 
feated the Communist incumbent to become 
the city’s mayor. 

As he stands on the altar steps LaPira 
prefaces his AVE MARIAS with informal medi- 
tations of extraordinary depth and variety. 
“It is not possible to give a house to every- 
body, but I will try at least to put a roof 
over every head. It is not possible right now 
to provide steady work for all, but I will 
try to arrange a temporary job... . 1 feel it 
my duty to help you. AVE MARIA...” Im- 
mediately after they have said the Hail Mary 
together, LaPira reminds his listeners that 
the feast of Saint Thomas Aquinas will be 
celebrated that week. “Take my word, Tom- 
maso is a very important fellow,” he says, 
“for he represents the mind of the Church. 
AVE MARIA .. .” He gives a brief homily on 
Michelangelo and the other men of genius 
who made Florence “a real jewel of civili- 
zation.” In their memory a@ REQUIEM AETER- 
NAM is said, followed by prayers for the 
success of current peace gatherings. 

The prayers finished, LaPira invites all 
who have requests to come forward. “I’m 
still sleeping in a doorway, Professor,” one 
shouts. “My little boy is sick and I can’t 
afford to send him to the hospital.” “My 
wife’s -going to have a baby. We need a 
bigger apartment.” LaPira or one of his 
assistants jots down the petitions; when he 
returns to his office the next morning he 
will start action to have them answered. As 
he leaves the church the people disperse, 
after receiving a loaf or two of the bread 
which is blessed and then distributed free. 


A hungry man waits to see Mayor LaPira. 


LaPira started the Poor People’s Mass 
in 1934, six years after arriving in Flor- 
ence from his native Sicily to teach law. It 
soon attracted so many that now two such 
Masses are said every Sunday—one for men 
at the Badia Church, the other for women 
at the 900-year-old Church of the Apostles. 
LaPira attends both Masses every Sunday 
he is in the city, though life has grown a 
great deal more complicated for him than 
it was 20 years ago. In 1939 he founded a 
magazine which the Fascists suppressed after 
18 months. After. the war he served as a 
Christian Democratic member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly; Italy’s Communist boss, 
Palmiro Togliatti, said he hated to serve on 
committees with LaPira because “that look 
of his makes me give in.” In 1948 LaPira 
became undersecretary of labor, but two 
years later resigned because “I favor a pol- 
icy of full employment and most party lead- 
ers don’t. After all, what is the purpose of 
government? To elevate human beings.” 

Since his election as mayor this philos- 
ophy has led him not only to clear slums 
and build low-cost housing, but to step in 
and take over several factories where finan- 
cial difficulties threatened workers with loss 
of their jobs. Businessmen denounce LaPira. 
Communists are frustrated because he is 
stealing their thunder, but publicly they 
can scarcely criticize such actions. More 
conservative Christian Democrats fear that 
LaPira’s beliefs may lead to what Don Luigi 
Sturzo, one of the party’s founders, calls 
“downright economic and political state mo- 
nopoly.” None of this opposition seems to 
bother LaPira, however. In a newspaper 
debate with Don Luigi recently he pointed 
out that theories mean little when a govern- 
ment official is faced with thousands of 
starving, unemployed people living in hov- 
els. “Come please,” he said to Don Luigi. 
“You be mayor for awhile.” 





A BOOST FOR BIG FAMILIES, 


A California parish guild helps parents 


Most married couples with modest incomes and a grow- 
ing family face a. pressing problem: where to get money 
to pay for the expenses of another baby. Together, priests 
and people of St. Boniface parish in San Francisco have 
found an answer. Seven years ago, with archdiocesan 
approval, they organized the St. Francis Family Guild, a 
cooperative plan in which a couple, in return for a $5 
entrance fee and $10 annual dues, receives at the birth of 
each child an impressive list of benefits: two cases of baby 
food; a 31-piece layette; the use of a “lending library” of 
cribs, bathinets, carriages and high-chairs; a check ($50 
to $100) ; and a reduction in doctor and hospital bills. In 
addition to the dues of the “family members,” support 
comes from “founders”—wealthy individuals who con- 
tribute substantial amounts out of a desire to foster Chris- 
tian family life; “patrons,” each of whom gives $50; “sus- 
taining members,” who donate $1 to $25 a year; and 
“associate members’ —the cooperating obstetricians, nurs- 
es and hospital administrators. Additional income is de- 
rived from Guild-sponsored social affairs. All these bene- 
fits the Guild regards as the “negative” aspect of its work, 
insofar as material assistance to families at childbirth is 
one answer to the advocates of artificial birth-control. 
Positively, through lectures, study and discussion groups, 
marriage forums and the distribution of pertinent litera- 
ture. the Guild spreads the Christian ideal of marriage. 


Two volunteers, Dorothy Lyons and Margaret Griffin, work 
on one of the 31-piece layettes which each family receives at 
childbirth. Committeeman Con Murphy and Fr. Ronan look on. 


Sm 


With the aid of an illustrated chart Fr. Ronan Morrisroe, OFM, 
the Moderator, explains the Guild’s operation to a 
newly-engaged couple. New members receive partial benefits 
after six months, full benefits after ten months. 


Harry McBrien sets up a crib borrowed from the Guild. 
Since they joined three years ago the Guild has helped him 
and his wife Bridget at the births of two sets of twins. 





THE MCBRIENS INSPECT THEIR NEW LAYETTE. 























MUSIC 


'@ hwistasas records 


Old Thomas Tusser said some four 
hundred years ago, “At Christmas 
play and make good cheer, for Christ- 
mas comes but once a year,” and 
that has been about the strength of 
the season for all too many com- 
posers for all too many years. And 
if for the composer, so too for the 
listener. Apart from the carols, some 
of which have about them great 
dignity as well as good cheer, most 
of the Christmas music to which one 
is subjected nowadays is of the size 
and significance of All I Want for 
Christmas Is My Two Front Teeth, 
White Christmas, Rudolph the Red- 
Nosed Reindeer or Santa Claus Is 
Coming to Town. 

Obviously it hasn’t always been 
thus. The well-stocked tradition of 
the Christmas carol, first so-called in 
a collection printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1521 (its form reaches 
back at least to the lauds of Jacopone 
aa Todi more than two centuries 
earlier), is proof of a richer musical 
celebration of the birth of Christ, 
even if it is only a music constructed 
in support of poetry. But in addi- 
tion to the carols there are more 
substantial offerings: large-scale com- 
positions, loving, moving, alive with 
an awareness of the Incarnation; 
some of these, happily, have made 
their way onto records. 

It is true that the Nativity has not 
often stirred the imagination of mu- 
sicians as it has that of painters and 
poets. Much of our genuinely good 
Christmas music is of the carol va- 
riety, a folk creation that is most 
persuasive, most infectious, most au- 


thentic when performed by amateurs, — 


whether sung in a group to the ac- 
c<ompaniment of piano or accordion, 
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or warbled lustily by youngsters 
come a-wassailing to the weak tunes 
of a scrannel pipe. That is why the 
soupy performances of a studio or- 
chestra and chorus, amplified almost 
beyond endurance in an echo cham- 
ber, make Christmas cheer into such 
an artificial product. That is why 
the singing of the Vienna Choir 
Boys (on Columbia Records) or the 
Obernkirchen Children’s Choir (on 
Angel) is so much more satisfying: 
it is, one is tempted to say, infinitely 
closer to the mood and intent and 
spirit of Christmas and its carols. 
So to, for all their professional pol- 
ish, are the performances by the New 
York Pro Musica Antiqua of some 
sixteen medieval English Christmas 
carols (on Esoteric), sung with an 


_ abiding delicacy and a generally sus- 


tained air of devotion. The texture is 
contrapuntal, and the: listening, con- 
sequently, far more demanding than 


Silent Night or God Rest Ye Merry: 


Gentlemen, but if you would give 
praise and would feel tenderness, this 
is certainly a lovely way to do it. 
Of larger dimension still is the 
Weihnachts-Historie, the “Christmas 
Story” of the seventeenth-century 
German composer Heinrich Schiitz. 
In many ways, I think, this is the 
most distinguished of the Christmas 
musical offerings available on rec- 
ords. In a wonderfully ceremonious 
way it sets the Gospel texts to music 
with a fitting simplicity but not with- 
out concern too for the characteri- 
zation, in melodic line and orches- 
tral background, of the Holy Family, 
the herald angels, the high priests 
and scribes, the wise men and the 
shepherds. There are two recordings, 
one on L’Oiseau-Lyre, the other an 





. R.E.B. Edition. I prefer the second, 


handsomely performed by the Can. 
tata Singers and Orchestra conducted 
by Arthur Mendel, and very well 
recorded. 

The spare lines of the Christmas 
Cycle of Gregorian Chant are hand. 
somely sung by French monks (the 
Schola des Péres du Saint-Esprit), 
who on the other side of a splendid 
coupling offer selections from the Gre- 
gorian setting of Easter texts (Angel). 
Another example of this most fitting 
musical celebration of the Nativity— 
anonymous, evenly tender in its tex- 
ture, and very directly concerned with 
the meaning of the liturgy it illustrates 
in sound—is to be found in the chant- 
ing of Christmas Vespers by German 
Benedictine monks (from Beuron) on 
a ten-inch Decca record. 


Finally, in this same category,’ 


there are two quite different works: 
the sumptuous Christmas Oratorio 
of Bach, long, often stirring, and 
equally often, I fear, quite monoto- 
nous; and the purely instrumental 
Christmas Concerto of Arcangelo 
Corelli, shorter than the Bach by 
five-sixths, more soberly reflective, 
stately, and conducive to meditation. 
The Bach is well performed in re 
cordings on the Vox and L’Oiseau- 
Lyre labels; the Corelli is played 
with what seems loving care by ‘the 
Virtuosi di Roma, on Decca. 
Deliberately designed to provoke 


. meditation, even as it itself is invoked 


by a kind of discursive prayer on the 
part of the composer, is the suite of the 
contemporary French musician Olivier 
Messiaen called La Nativité du Sei- 
gneur and subtitled “Nine Medita- 
tions for Organ.” Some idea of the 
composer’s concerns may be gath- 
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4% months in Europe, round trip 
on boat, travel, all tuition, room 
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Live in Vienna, Austria, while taking a 
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ered from the fact that the longest 
sections are those devoted to musical 
examinations of the themes “The 
Virgin and Child,” “The Word,” and 
“God Among us,” and from the ad- 
ditional fact that just before he at- 
tempts a translation for keyboard 
and pipe of the roles of the wise 
men, Messiaen meditates at some 
length upon the statement “Jesus 
Accepts Sorrow.” It is, in sum, a 
music of ideas, very much the ideas 
of a Catholic called to something 
approaching contemplation in his 
art, and hence as accessible or as 
inaccessible as this sort of material 
is to any given temperament, whether 
expressed in sound, paint or words. 
For many, it will be a difficult lis- 
tening experience, far removed from 
orthodox organ sonorities, too dif- 
fuse in form to follow, and uncom- 
fortably vehement in its assertion of 
a modern polytonal style. For oth- 
ers, it may be as thoroughly satisfy- 
ing as it is for Messiaen’s confirmed 
admirers. You are likely to find your- 
self in the second group if you are 
not frightened by the experimental 
sounds of contemporary music, if 
you are convinced that the materials 
of meditation and contemplation are 
properly those of the artist, and if 
you accept with those materials the 
mixture of ease and discomfort, elo- 
quence and halting delivery, joy and 
sorrow which almost necessarily form 
the substance of a prayerful art in 
our time. In any case, at least one 
hearing might be in order this Christ- 
mas of what some of us. regard as 
a masterpiece by a courageous and 
generously gifted composer. It is, 
fortunately, very well played by Rob- 
ert Noehren on two sides of a 12- 
inch Allegro record and by Ernest 
White on Mercury. 

There is, then, a choice to be made 
among Christmas records that may 
lift one’s listening beyond the ephem- 
eral and outside the secular. It may. 
not be the choice you would make 
if you were compiling a record cata- 
logue, but some of the meaning of 
Christmas as Christians understand 
and love it has been caught in these 
selections. That in itself is worth, if 
not a shout of joy, at least one good 
cheer.—Barry ULANOV 





Great lives... 
Great thoughts .. . 
Great books 
for Christmas 


Michael de la Bedoyere 


LIFE OF BARON VON HUGEL 


The editor of London’s Catholic Herald 
is at his best in this biography of the 
celebrated theologian-philosopher. $5.00 


Sister Maria Del Rey 
of the Maryknoll Sisters 


IN AND OUT THE ANDES 


Mission Trails from Yucatan to Chile. 
“With the Maryknoll brand of enthu- 
siasm, ebullient, sparkling, infectious, 
the author conducts her readers, rapid- 
ly and joyously, from one part of the 
hinterland to the other.’—Books on 
Trial. $3.95 


Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 


literary editor of America 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE 
AMERICAN NOVEL 


An appraisal of contemporary Amer- 
ican fiction by prominent Christian au- 
thorities—Charles A. Brady, Francis X. 
Connolly, Msgr. John S. Kennedy and 
others. $3.00 


James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 
SO NEAR IS GOD 


Distinctive essays on the spiritual life, 
with an introduction by Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman. “A faith-warming. book.” 
—The Catholic Digest. $3.00 


Etienne Gilson 
THE SPIRIT OF 
MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 


These Gifford lectures demonstrate the 
essence and stress the uniqueness of 
medieval Christian thought. $4.00 


Jacques Maritain 


THE RANGE OF REASON 

Best of introductions to works by the 
man whom T. S. Eliot calls “the most 
powerful force in contemporary philoso- 
a “Maritain has never written more 
ucidly.”—N.Y. Herald Tribune. $3.50 
THE SOCIAL AND 

POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 

OF JACQUES MARITAIN 


Edited by Joseph W. Evans and Leo R. 
Ward. The e ent philosopher vigor- 
ously examines totalitarianism and other 
20th century problems. $5.00 


Annabelle M. Melville 
ELIZABETH BAYLEY SETON, 
1774-1821 
Documented, informative biography of 
Mother Seton, who founded the rs 
of Charity in the United States. $4.00 
JOHN CARROLL OF BALTIMORE 


Founder of the American Catholic Hier- 
archy. “Outstanding contribution of 1955 
in the field of American church er 
—Paul Kiniery, Books on Trial. 50 


At all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
SONS 


New York 17, N. Y. 





Books under the tree: 


For children, books are magic channels to experience, 
high-roads along which the adventurous spirit can take its 
first unfettered way. Far more than adults, children inhabit 
the books they love. For them kingdoms are real, 
fairies are knowable, heroes are true. That is why a 
writer or illustrator of children’s books, if he is to be 
successful, must enter into the child’s world of belief 
and acceptance, and must not hold back. Propriety, 
decorousness, caution about the marvelous and fantastic— 
these are “virtues” which to the child seem more like vices. 

The books listed here make up a sort of juvenile two- 
foot shelf. Many of them are considered classics (it seems 
unnecessary to cite other obvious favorites—Robinson 
Crusoe, Little Women) and only a few were issued within the 
last year. One observation remains. The list includes 
very few Catholic books, and most of these are the work 
of non-Catholic publishers. In making its selection, 
JUBILEE came up against the fact that Catholic publishers, 
who have made such progress in the field of adult books, 
have a lamentable record in juveniles. Stories without 
taste or charm; illustrations without wit or imagination; 
simple-mindedness instead of simplicity—such is the picture. 
Some radical stock-taking seems in order. Meanwhile, 
we need not despair: here are some books that are 


very good indeed. 


Ages 2-6 

THE Book or Nursery AND MOorHer 
Goose Ruymes, Marguerite de Angeli 
(Doubleday). A lovely edition of an old 
classic. 

THe Tatt Book or Moruer Goose, 
Fedar Rajankovsky (Harpers). A smaller 
edition illustrated with great good humor. 
Att Fatuinc Down, Eugene Zion (Har- 
pers). A book that radiates joy in created 
things. 

Tue Littte Books, Lois Lenski (Oxford). 
Children are wild about these, for reasons 
that escape adults. 


THe Goxipen Ecc Boox, Margaret Wise 
Brown (Harpers). A classic of the “one 
picture is as good as a thousand words” 
school. 

Tue Tati Book or Nursery Tates, Fedar 
Rajankovsky (Harpers). Twelve old fav- 
orites in a bright new package. 

In THE Becinninc, Alf Evars (MacMillan). 
The story of the creation, wonderfully illus- 
trated. 

Winnie THE PooH; WHEN WE WERE 
Very Younc; Now we Ake six, A. A. 
Milne (Dutton). The perennially endear- 
ing adventures of Christopher Robin and 
Pooh. 

SEE AND Say, Antonio Frasconi (Harcourt, 
Brace). A picture book in four languages, 
crisply laid out. 


Ages 4-8 
THe WIND IN 1HE WiILLows, Kenneth 
Grahame (Scribners). A 60-year-old fa- 
vorite, and not just with children. 
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A-hildren’s list 


Mike MULLIGAN AND His STEAM SHOVEL, 


Virginia Burton (Houghton-Mifflin). A 
story in which the meek do inherit the 


earth. For children of Integrity readers. 


(Might be subtitled The Failure of Tech- 
nology.) 

Sune UNpER THE SitveR UMBRELLA, chosen 
by the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion (MacMillan). Perhaps the best col- 
lection of poetry for younger children. 
Smatt Rain, Elizabeth Orton Jones (Vik- 
ing). A beautiful just-before-bedtime book. 
Tett Us a Story, Marie Celeste Fadden 
(Grail Publications). The story of Saint 
Francis for children. 

THe Littte House, Virginia Burton 
(Houghton-Miffiin). What a house has 
seen in its 100 years, lovingly told. 

THE FasuLous Fireworks FAMILy, James 
Flora (Harcourt, Brace). A charmingly 
explosive account of how a Mexican vil- 
lage prepared for its patron saint’s day. 
CoLumsus, Ingri and Edgar Parin D’Au- 
laire (Doubleday). A delightful biography, 
in text and pictures. 

Turee Kines or Sasa, Alf Evars (Lippin- 
cott). A witty retelling of the journey of 
the Magi. 


Ages 7-10 

Ir I Ran tHe Zoo; McE..icor’s Poot; 
Tuwwick, THe Sort-Heartep Moose, Dr. 
Suess (Random House). “When in doubt 
give Dr. Suess” is about the safest rule 
in book buying for children. 

Tue Horse Twat Livep Upstairs, Phyllis 
McGinley (Lippincott). For children with 
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A furious, fanciful 
lion, from Antonio 
Frasconi’s SEE AND SAY 
(Harcourt Brace). 


a better-than-average sense of humor. 
THE Dr. Dootittte Booxs, Hugh Lofting 
(Stokes). A series in the tradition of Alice 
in Wonderland. Among the oldest favorites. 
Tue Litrte Rep Fire Encine, Graham 
Greene (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard). The 
provocative novelist shows another, ten- 
derer side. 

First- Book or Poetry, Isabel Peterson 
(Franklin Watts). A handsome way to 
introduce children to poetry. 


Ages 7-12 
Grimm’s Tates, illustrated by Helen Sew- 
all and Madeline Gerkiere (Oxford). The 
best version available. 
THE ENCHANTED Book, edited by Alice 
Dalgliesh (Scribners). An outstanding an- 
thology of fairy tales. 
Heip1, Johanna Spyri (World). 
classic, deservedly so. 
THE GoLpEN Man, Anthony Ross, 0O.P. 
(Newman). A book about the saints based 
on the Golden Legend of the Middle Ages. 
THe Macic Circie, edited by Louis Un- 
termeyer (Harcourt, Brace). An excellent 
collection of poems. 


Ages 9-14 
THE Goop Master, Kate Seredy (Viking). 
A book about growing up on a Hungarian 
ranch. Fast becoming a girls’ classic. 
Ten Saints, Eleanore Farjeon (Oxford). 
An outstanding book—give it to children 
who love to read. 


, 


A girls 


A Toucu or Greatness, C. W. Anderson 
(MacMillan). Stories about horses, with 
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hundreds of remarkably good pencil draw- 
ings. 
THE Oz Books, Frank L. Baum (Reilly 


& Lee; Bobbs-Merrill). No good child 
should be without these, and no bad one, 
either. 

Cappie Wooptawn, Carol Ryee Brink 
(MacMillan). An engaging tomboy grow- 
ing up on the frontier 100 years ago. 


For older children 
Man oF MoLokal, a life of Father Damien, 
Ann Roos (Lippincott). One of the best 
biographies ever written for children. 
Tue YEARLING, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
(Scribners). This modern classic is for 
children of more than average taste and 
comprehension. 
Jounny Tremain, Esther Forbes (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin). An exceptionally good his- 
torical novel about an apprentice silver- 
smith in Revolutionary Boston. 
MARCELINO, Sanchez-Silva (Newman). A 
winning tale of an orphan boy raised by 
some Spanish monks. 


For parents 

Tue Oxrorp Nursery RHYME Book, as- 
sembled by Iona and Peter Opie (Oxford). 
A new and most attractive collection of 
lullabies, songs, riddles and “wonders” for 
parents to read aloud. 

With THE Biste THROuCH THE CHURCH 
Year, Richard Beron, OSB (Pantheon). A 
highly satisfying re-telling of the Bible 
story, arranged liturgically. 









MORE CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS— 


THE NUN 


by Margaret Trouncer 


The full story of St. Margaret Mary, 
the saint of the Sacred Heart, told 
for the first time. , $3.50 


HILAIRE BELLOC 
by J. B. Morton 


The fruit of 30 years friendship: a 
wonderful portrait of Belloc, bril- 
liance, eccentricities and all. $3.00 


BROTHER NICHOLAS 
by George Lamb 


The life of a Swiss hermit whose 
advice saved his country from war. 
$2.50 


Soeur Angele and the 
EMBARRASSED LADIES 


by Henri Catalan 


Introducing a new sleuth: Soeur 
Angele, Sister of Charity and doctor 
of medicine with no respect for 
police rules and little for policemen. 

$2.50 





Order from any bookstore 


We have two Christmas catalogs this 
year, one for grown-ups and one for 
children. To get both or either write 
to Juliet MacGill—all the address you 
need is— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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It was a good thing that Alexandre 
Chenevert* was not an excessively 
nostalgic man. If he looked back, 
down a grey corridor of monotonous 
years, he would inevitably arrive at 
that time when destiny held open two 
doors: the sober bronze one of the 
Montreal bank, and another, more 
enchanted. In such recollection the 
“heart’s best things seemed fated to 
be used up on regrets,” so Chenevert 
had always managed to keep his eyes 
fixed on his rolls of coin and the 
people who stepped up to his teller’s 
cage. Besides, was he really unhap- 
py? Should he allow an early dream 
to disturb his possession of order, 
habit and the opportunity to provide 
a narrow but essential service for 
men? 

He was interested in men and in 
life, “that endless, stirring, brotherly 
interchange,” even though in mo- 
ments of clarity he recognized that, 
sickly, prissy, contentious as he was, 
he had not much to offer in his per- 
son. His mind was something else; 
from its castle he could plan benevo- 
lent sorties into the great reproach- 
ful arena of human suffering, theo- 
retical relief missions which had the 
advantage of sparing one the actual 
face of pain. He worried about the 
displaced Jews of Europe, about the 
starving Chinese. When Gandhi died 
Chenevert pushed his breakfast away, 
feeling that someone ought to fast 
in commemoration, but immediately 
reached for it again, for if he injured 
his health wouldn’t that be a dis- 
service to the people who depended 
on him? 

And so this strange little man 
might have gone on to his finicky 
and frustrated end, had not a great 
debate suddenly begun to rage in his 
soul. In his 52nd year he suspects 
that he is seriously ill and the voices 
begin to clamor: “Have you missed 
out, Alexandre, have you lived at all? 
Do you know what God has intended 
you for?” In a moment of despair 
and risk he goes off on the first va- 
cation he has ever spent alone. In a 





*Tue Casnier, by Gabrielle Roy; (Har- 
court, Brace, $3.50). 





BOOK REVIEWS 


little cabin by a remote lake he ex. 
periences the happiest day of his 
life, serene, fecund, tuned vibrantly 
to nature and God, and he is re. 
juvenated. He has not, after all, been 
intended for unhappiness. 

But he is quickly disillusioned; 
God has indeed marked him for suf. 
fering. Taken to the hospital with 
an incurable tumor, he feels the 
screw of agony tightened notch by 
notch, while in the process meaning 
is pressed out. He Lid what his 
fussy concern for men meant and 
why it was ineffective. He is of the 
company of the suffering, one of 
those who like Job must witness to 
the mystery of pain. His illness and 
death are to compose a scene which 
men can watch for the clues to 
brotherhood and charity it presents. 
Later they will mention his name; it 
will be a fragile and immortal link. 

But coming closer to men some- 
how pushes God off. “Rather than 
meeting God he would have preferred 
continuing to suffer with the rest of 
mankind on earth.” He has never 
been sure that he truly loved Him; 
“why was it that eternity suddenly 
seemed to him to be like another 
savings bank situated on the world’s 
topmost pinnacle?” 

From a well-meaning but shallow 
priest he receives conventional assur- 
ances, familiar admonitions. But his 
soul is pierced with doubt: of the 
priest, who seems more God’s police- 
man than man’s intercessor; of his 
own unextinguished desire for salva- 
tion—is it at the expense of others?; 
of God’s love itself. One thing that 
helps him is spending a night by the 
side of a patient in even greater 
pain and despair than himself, the 
two of them presenting a united front 
before a God who surely could not 
wish man to die alone. Still, when 
Chenevert dies he is sure of only one 
thing, that “God knows far more 
about suffering than we . . . no one 
has gone as far.” 

Canadian novelist Gabrielle Roy 
writes well, with much humor, pas 
sion and intelligence. She is at her 
best when dealing with those subtle- 
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VACATION 


TRAVEL PLANS? 


You can insure your travel 
pleasure if you give it enough 
advance consideration. And this 
is not too soon to choose be- 
tween the crush and crowd of 
customary routes where you can’t 
see the natives for the tourists, 
or to decide in favor of a unique 
travel experience. 

Such an experience is a tour 
of South America with its con- 
trasts of tropical splendor and 
growing cities. In addition, there 
is the cultural communion shared 
by Catholics everywhere and so 
widely manifest in Latin America 
that an American Catholic feels 
he “belongs” there. Ancient 
shrines and churches are land- 
marks on your itinerary in the 
cities of Caracas... Trinidad... 
Belem .. . Rio de Janiero... Sao 


Paulo . . . Igassu Falls . . . Asun- 
cion .. . Montevideo . . . Buenos 
Aires . . . Nine cities . . . six 


countries, where your American 
dollar, at favorable exchange 
rates, takes you further. 

Your magic carpet is supplied 
by Latin America’s largest air- 
line, BRAZILIAN INTERNATION- 
AL AIRLINES, on whose modern 
aircraft every comfort and lux- 
ury is tendered: by smiling poly- 
lingual attendants. Yet the costs 
are amazingly low, at least 25% 
lower than any other airline. 
Check and compare these round 
trip rates: New York to Rio: 
$554.30, or New York to Buenos 
Aires: $656.30 on special ex- 
cursion rates. Plan now to enjoy 
your next vacation. Send for your 
copies of beautiful brochures and 
schedules to plan a truly mem- 
orable adventure. Write: 


Mr. Martin 


BRAZILIAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


545 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
MuUrray Hill 2-9070 
other offices: Washington, Miami, 
Chicago—or 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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ties of spirit, where self-truth is only 
a half-shade from self-deception, that 
are well beyond the ordinary writer’s 
range. If The Cashier is flawed any- 
where, it is in its transitions; they 
are too abrupt, not deeply enough 
incarnated. One senses that Mme. 
Roy was not the absolute master of 
her huge and disturbing theme (one 
that Bernanos, Péguy and Bloy have 
fruitfully explored). But that is carp- 
ing; we should be glad that The 
Cashier is as good as it is, for few 
recent novels have been better. 
—RicHarp GILMAN 


THE RETRIAL OF JOAN oF Arc, Régine 
Pernoud (Harcourt, Brace, $4.75). 
Twenty years after Joan of Arc was con- 
demned as a heretic and burned at 
the stake, another trial was held, one 
that is far less well known. This trial 
resulted in Joan’s exoneration from the 
formal charges against her and was 
thus the first step toward her eventual 
canonization. Until now no record of 
the second trial has been available to 
the general reader and, we discover, we 
have been much the poorer for it. 
Madame Pernoud, chief archivist of 
the Museum of French History, has 
studied and sifted the bulky trial rec- 
ords and what she has come up with 
makes most historical fiction seem un- 
dramatic indeed. From the mouths of 


| Witnesses ranging from childhood com- 


panions to the priest who gave her the 
last Sacraments, a portrait of Joan 


emerges that is compellingly beautiful, 


as much for the image of the Maid it 
gives as for its revelation of the deep 
capacity for awe, wonder and love that 
the Middle Ages possessed. Joan is one 
of the most magnificently original and 
attractive saints of all, a powerful aid 
to the religious imagination, and this 
book is a priceless addition to her liter- 
ature.—R.G. 


THE PropHet, by Sholem Asch (Put- 
nam, $4.00), is a biblical novel about 
the second Isaias, and is the final vol- 
ume in Asch’s pentalogy on figures in 
the Old and New Testaments. Its sig- 
nificance, as in The Nazarene, The 
Apostle, Mary and Moses, lies mainly 
in its author’s approach, sweeping in 
scope and uniquely Christian in many 
of its details. Mr. Asch is a Jew who 
sees the two Testaments as an indi- 
visible whole, who seems to believe 
that Christ was indeed the Messiah, and 
who pointedly insists that the Gentiles 
must be brought fully into the plan of 












A CHRISTMAS LIST 
OF BOOKS— 


A ROCKING-HORSE 


CATHOLIC 
by Caryl! Houselander 


Caryll Houselander’s own story of 
the first half of her fantastic life. 
$2.50 


GOOD CHRISTIAN MEN, 


REJOICE 
by William Lawson, S.J. 


The only book we know of on 
Christian joy. $2.50 


TOWARDS EVENING 
by Mary Hope 


On the happiness of old age by an 
author who is experiencing it. 
$3.00 


THE STORY OF 
THOMAS MORE 
by John Farrow 


The life of a saint whose light- 
heartedness and wit go well with 
Christmas. $3.50 


SWIFT VICTORY 
by Walter Farrell, O.P, and 
Dominic Hughes, O.P. 


On the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
begun by Father Farrell and finished 
by Father Hughes. $3.25 


Order from any bookstore 


To get the Christmas Trumpet, free 
and postpaid, write to Juliet MacGill 
at— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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..a man of singular virtue whose name is 
Jesus Christ, whom the barbarians esteem as a 
prophet, but whose followers love and adore as the 
offspring of the immortal God. He calls back the 
dead from the grave and heals all sorts of diseases 
with a word or touch. 


H e is a tall man, well shaped, of an amiable and 

reverend aspect, and his hair is of a color that 
can hardly be matched, falling in graceful curls, 
waving about and very agreeably couching upon his 
shoulders, parted on the crown of his head, run- 
ning as a stream to the front fashioned after the 
Nazarites. 


H: forehead high, large and imposing; his 
cheeks without spot or wrinkle, and beautiful 
with a lovely red; his nose and mouth formed with 
exquisite symmetry; his beard of a color suitable 
to his hair, reaching below his chin and parted in 
the middle like a fork. 


H* eyes bright blue, clear and serene, look 

innocent and dignified, manly and mature. In 
proportion of body, most perfect and captivating, his 
hands and arms most delectable to behold. 


H: rebukes with majesty, counsels with mild- 
ness, his whole address, whether in word or 
deed, being eloquent and grave. 


o man has seen him laugh, yet his manners 
are exceedingly pleasant, but he has fre- 
quently wept in the presence of men. 


e is temperate, modest and wise; a man for 
his extraordinary beauty and divine perfec- 
tion surpassing the children of men in every sense. 


—Apocryphal word portrait ascribed to one Publius Lentulus during the _, 
reign of Tiberius Caesar and first found in the writings of Saint 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury during the eleventh century. 
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redemption before God’s promises to 
His chosen people are fulfilled. 

But The Prophet is not a good novel, 
nor is it a particularly illuminating 
study of the fiery Isais, heralder of the 
Messiah. Against a lush background of 
ancient splendor and exotic pagan ritual 
during the last days of the Babylonian 
Captivity, Isaias appears bleakly hollow 
and lifeless and the other characters 
are. scarcely more credible. And _ the 
flat, dull, long-winded style is especially 
disappointing in a writer capable of 
lyric beauty.—Oona BurkKE 


Tue Srory or tHe Turee Kins, by 
John of Hildesheim; retold by Mar 
garet B. Freeman (Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art, $3.75). A charming new ver. 
sion, expertly produced in a_ limited 
edition, of the famous medieval account 
of the adventures of the Wise Men from 
the East—Melchior, Balthasar and Jas. 
per. John of Hildesheim, a 14th century 
Carmelite of great learning and ur 
banity, fashioned his version from the 
various traditions and legends of the 
Three Kings then current. It is quite 
a fascinating story, for the Middle Ages 
knew much about the men from the 
East: their origins, their races, their 
visit to the Christ Child, their after-his- 
tories, their deaths and the transferral 
of their relics —C.W. 


Notre-DAME OF Paris, by Allan Temko 
(Viking, $6.75). Extravagant claims 
have been made for this book, which is 
sub-titled “The Biography of a Cathe- 
dral,” but except in a few respects it 
doesn’t live up to them. As an archi- 
tectural appreciation and a kind of 


secular love-letter to the great church, 


it has quite a substantial quality and 
carries conviction, but when it attempts 
spiritual and theological flights its but- 
tresses never get off the ground. To say 
that the Blessed Virgin is a “goddess” 
(and to repeat it more than 30 times), 
that the Cathedral “itself is become a 
god and needs no others” and that 
Christianity is a quite satisfactory form 
of idealism, reveals an understanding 
of the nature and meaning of Notre 
Dame on the same level with that of 
the man who had a passion for Car 
negie Hall: the only trouble, he said, 
was that they made too much noise 
there.—R.G. 


Tue Arrican Giant, by Stuart Cloete 
(Houghton Mifflin, $4.00). The chron- 
nicle of an extensive journey through 
the continent, by a native South Afri- 
can who has many wise and stimulat- 
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BEGINNING AT HOME 
by MARY PERKINS 

Since the appearance of best-selling Mind 
the Baby, Mary Perkins’ solidly Christian ap- 
proach to the vexing problems of sanctifying 
ordinary American family life is widely recog- 


BEGINNING AT HOME has been evaluated 
as “the most successful effort of the liturgical 
movement to formulate the principles of litur- 
gical life in relation to family life and home 
training, and courageously to deduce concrete 
applications.” 

With study and discussion aids expertly done. 
Handsomely illustrated in two-color drawings. 

Boxed, cloth: $3.00 


THEOLOGY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 
by DR. PAUL HEINISCH 

A masterly presentation of the dogmatic, 
moral, and Messianic content of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

With the Biblical Encyclicals of Popes Leo 
Xill, Benedict XV and Pius XII added. Ency- 
clicals and text separately and fully indexed. 

" $6.00 


HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
by DR. PAUL HEINISCH 

The story of God’s working with men in 
preparation for the coming of Christ. 

With 16 colored Westminster Maps of Bible 


Lands and separate geographical index. 
$6.00 


LITURGICAL PRESS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


A series of 15 cards newly designed in the 
best of contemporary religious art idiom. 

Proper to each card are texts carefully chosen 
from Breviary or Missal—texts that bring into 
relief various aspects of the liturgically rich 
Christmas-Epiphany mystery. 

Printed in two or more colors on highest 
quality stock, with envelopes to match. 

Boxed: $1.50 


A SHORT BREVIARY 


A simplified, shortened form of the Divine 
Office, the Church’s official prayer. 

Entirely in English; convenient arrangement, 
easy-to-use. Contains all the Hours of the Office 
with sufficient material from the Temporal and 
Sanctoral cycles to follow fully the spirit of the 
liturgical year. 
$3.90 leatherette abridged (without supplement 

of daily Scripture readings). 
$6.00 leather abridged. 
$6.00 leatherette unabridged. 
$8.00 leather unabridged. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
COLLEGEVILLE MINNESOTA 


DECEMBER, 1955 





ing things to say. Not all of his conclu- 
sions will be acceptable to Catholics, 
but that is no reason why they should 
not listen to his pointed comments on 
such themes as “progress,” “culture,” 
“mechanization” and “tradition” as 
they are being worked out in one of 
the world’s most provocative areas. 
—Hatpan WHEY 


THe Dark Eye 1n Arrica, by Laurens 
Van Der Post (Morrow, $3.00). An- 
other book about Africa by another 
South African, this time emphasizing 
the psychological and spiritual aspects 
of the  native-versus-white situation. 
Van Der Post believes that the white 
man has as much to gain from the 
Negro (not only in Africa) as he has 
to give him, and he writes succinctly 
and often eloquently in defense of his 
thesis.—H.W. 


THE CatTHoLic APPROACH TO PROTES- 
TANTISM, by George H. Tavard, A.A. 
(Harper’s, $2.50), plunges deep into 
the stormy waters of ecumenical dis- 
cussions. A man of apparently unlimited 
courage, Father Tavard is sympathetic 
to Protestants when the occasion 
demands, and does not hesitate to 
chastise his fellow-Catholics for their 
often harsh and uncharitable view of 
the non-Catholic seeking Christian 
unity. The book concludes with a sound 
appraisal of the movements toward 
unity, at the same time offering some 
suggestions for an intelligent Catholic 
promotion of ecumenism. 
—CHRISTOPHER WoopHOUsE 


THE Moncot Mission (Sheed & Ward, 
$4.00) —one of “The Makers of Chris- 
tendom” series edited by Christopher 
Dawson—is a collection of letters and 
narratives written by Franciscan mis- 
sionaries about their travels through 
Central Asia in the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies. The monks write simply and 
movingly of the hardships they en- 
dured and of the strange customs and 
beliefs of the Mongols they encoun- 
tered. Mr. Dawson’s excellent intro- 
duction fills in much of the historical 
background, though he presupposes a 
knowledge of Asian geography few 
readers will possess.—O.B. 


Sr. Prius X, by Leonard Von Matt 
(Regnery, $6.00). A magnificent and 
unusual pictorial biography of the 
parish priest who rose to be Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Venice and then Pope. 
To produce his remarkable book, Von 
Matt, a Swiss photographer of extraor- 
dinary discernment, turned a_ poetic 


§ For Christmas 





Standing on 
Holy Ground 


By Robert Nash, S.J.—Written in 
his inimitable, chatty, easy-to-read 
style, the author of the “Prie-Dieu 
Books” recounts his experiences and 
a ar of a recent visit to the 
Holy Land. Illustrated $2.75 


The Women of 
the Bible 


By Michael Cardinal von Faul- 
haber, edited by Rev. Brendan 
Keogh, S.D.S.—In this book the au- 
thor is chiefly concerned with the 
women of today. He does not preach 
or merely point out a moral; he is 
content that these portraits of wom- 
en from the Bible, as he draws 
them, should tell their own tale and 
drive home their own lesson. $3.50 


A 
Cleanse My Beart 


Meditations on the Sunday Gospels 


By Vincent P. McCorry, SJ.— 
Meaningful reflections on selected 
passages from the Sunday Gospels 
containing inspiring lessons on the 
spiritual life. This book is a com- 
pilation of Father McCorry’s col- 
umns “The Word,” which appeared 
originally in America. 


WRG 
The Friendship 
of Christ 


By Robert Hugh Benson—A series 
pod sctenans, ane RSs in 

eir appeal, develo: e many- 
faceted theme of Christ the Ideal 
and Absolute Friend. The book re- 
veals the power, charm, and solid 
theological impact of Msgr. Benson’s 
ascetical teaching. $2.75 


od 
‘Graceful Living 


A Course in the Appreciation 
of the Sacraments 


By John Fearon, O.P.—Basing his 
approach on the theology of St. 

omas Aquinas, the author yet 
keeps his discussion of the sacra- 
ments within the range of the aver- 
age reader by employing a style 
delightfully punctuated with spar- 
kling anecdotes, concrete examples, 
and pertinent comparisons. $2.50 


GOR 
Garlic for Pegasus 


The Life of Brother Benito de Goes, S.J. 


By Wilfred P. Schoenberg, S.J.— 
Commissioned by his superiors to 
find the lost kingdom of Cathay, 
this Portuguese Jesuit lay brother 
set out on a fabulous mission that 
in its stark factual outlines rivals 
the most romantic cloak-and-dag- 
gerism of fiction. Here is a story of 

adventure across the Roof of 
the World; the saga of one of the 
greatest of all Central Asiatic ex- 
plorers; the heroic Jesuit who 
‘sought Cathay and found Henrie 
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Catholic Reading 
For Christmas Giving 


Some of our most discriminating cus- 
tomers have chosen these books— 


BEGINNING AT HOME, Mary Perkins (Li- 
turgical Press, $1.50 and $3). Practical 
considerations on the “sacramentalizing” 
of daily life. 


\ 


CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT CONFLICTS IN 
AMERICA, John Kane (Regnery, $3.50). 
An intelligent and thorough analysis. of 
a most serious contemporary problem, to 
which American Catholics must address 
themselves now. 


HILAIRE BELLOC: A MEMOIR, J. 
B. Morton (Sheed & Ward, $3). 
A moving personal portrait of 
a giant among~ modern and 
militant Catholics. 


MY DAILY PRAYER (Confraternity of the 
Precious Blood, 78¢ and $1.35). Prayers 
and readings workably arranged to assist 
the laity in observing the “Hours” of the 
Church. 


SYMBOLS OF CHRIST, Damasus Winzen, 
O.S.B. (Kenedy, $2.50). Scriptural inter- 
pretations of the major sacred signs of 
the Old and New Testaments. Illustrated 
by William V. Cladek. 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY, Maria Augusta 
Trapp (Pantheon, $3.95). Abun- 
dant material for the joyful 
celebration of the feasts and 
seasons of the Church year. | 


LEND ME YOUR HANDS, Bernard Meyer, 
M.M.. (Fides, $3.50). A challenging ap- 
peal to laypeople to fullfill their role in 
the work of the Church—and a handbook 
on how to do it. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF CHRIST, Robert Hugh 

Benson (Newman, $2.75). Provocative 

rom charming sermons, to be read prayer- 
ly. 


and, of course, many others 
recommended in JUBILEER’S 
Christmas Book Lists. 


These—and other—Catholic books, cur- 
rent magazines and Christmas cards are 
on sale at 


The 


PARACLETE 
Book Center 


1076 Lexington Avenue 
(at 76th Street) 
New York 21 REgent 4-8060 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 








lens upon the scenes of the saint’s life 
and combined his own work with an 
excellent selection of contemporary 
photographs of Pius. Interspersed with 
the pictorial sections are textual links, 
rather moving in their simplicity—C.W. 


Sympots or Curist, by Damasus Win- 
zen, O.S.B. (Kenedy, $2.50). A fasci- 
nating series of essays, by a priest of 
unusual perception, on the various 
symbols, among them The Tree of 
Life, The Key of David, The Rod of 
Jesse, The Lamb of God, The Door, 
The Fish, etc., used as sacred images 
in both pagan life and in the Old and 
New Testaments. The illustrations are 
by William Cladek. 


Portrait oF Saint Luke, by A. H. N. 
Green-Armytage (Regnery, $3.00). A 
long essay on the personal and literary 
character of the Evangelist, lifted out 
of British pedantry by some good in- 
sights and interesting factual asides. 


A Treasury or CuristmMAs SONGS AND 
Carots, edited by Henry W. Simon 
(Houghton Mifflin, $4.95). A good 
collection of carols—most of the old 
favorites, plus some lesser known songs 
that deserve to be sung. Each number 
has an historical note, and the book 
is illustrated, though rather indiffer- 
ently. 


Wuart Is Catuouicity, by Paul H. Hal- 
let (World, $3.50). A clear outline of 
Catholic beliefs, principles, policy and 
history—expounded in a manner that 
could appeal to the non-Catholic. By 
the editor of The Register. 


Tue Deciine or Wispom, by Gabriel 
Marcel (Philosophical Library, $2.50). 
A thoughtful essay on modern man’s 
“spirit of abstraction” and his flight 
from contemplation, the only source 
of true wisdom. M. Marcel, in case 
you don’t know, is one of Europe’s 
most eminent Catholic philosophers. 








CHRISTMAS 
GIFT IDEAS 


Send for free catalogue of distinc- 


tive religious art at modest prices, 


Write Dept. J. 


ST. BENET SHOP 
29 East Congress Parkway 


Chicago 5, Ill. 














CHRIST xs; CARDS 


Send now for these 
Distinctive Assortments 
Gallery Group . 12 for $1.00 
DeLuxe Group . 18 for $2.00 


Rancho San Ysidro Shop — Dan & Rose Lucey 
7244 Remmet Avenue, Canoga Park, Culifornia 














Catholic co-operative in India offers 
hand-carved ivory crib set, five figures 
(Mary 3”), $10.00. 


Also six hand-carved and painted wood 


angels, $6.00. Both sets for $15.00. 


Make check payable to 
MRS. L. KRAVIS 
8 Waterway, Manhasset, N. Y. 





GUILD BOOK SHOP 


117 East 57th Street 
New York 17, New York 


complete line of Catholic books 
general books 

distinctive greeting cards 
religious art 


selected créches designed 
by leading European 

and American craftsmen, 
hand-carved, ceramic and 
composition, both 
traditional and 

modern. from $6.00 


we gift-wrap and ship everywhere. 
mail and phone orders 
given immediate attention. 


PLAZA 3-0225 
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Parlor game 


Three people who’d love JUBILEE subscriptions for 
Christmas? Not difficult, really. Man just sent in 33. 
Large family. However, memories need jogging. Cate- 
gories below. Glad to be of service. 


Ee 


Sister, brother, cousins (cheaper by the dozen), uncle, 
aunt, grandparents, nephew, black sheep or white 


Doctor, dentist, business associate, friend (in 
need or otherwise), teacher, employer, or em- 
ployee 


Fe En eee 


Priest, sister, monk or brother, missionary (known or 
unknown), seminarian 


ee 


Special Christmas gift rates: three 1-year subscriptions for 
only $10; each additional subscription—$3. Just fill in on 
the form at left the names and addresses of those you want 
to receive JUBILEE for Christmas. Write additional names 
and addresses on a separate sheet of paper and enclose in 
the post-paid envelope. Be sure all information is clearly 
written. (We’d appreciate payment with your orders, but 
we'll bill you if you wish.) 


Well before Christmas we'll send you a reminder of the 
persons to whom you're giving JUBILEE, along with a hand- 
some gift card for each subscription you’ve ordered. (Re- 
member—for Canada, add $1, for all other foreign add 
$2.00. ) 


a one 


NOTE: Many priests, sisters and missionaries cannot afford JUBILEE 
but would be deeply grateful for gift subscriptions. You can enter 
a gift subscription for an unknown JUBILEE enthusiast which we'll 
fill from our list. 

Note: If you’re not already a subscriber, you can include 
yourself among the three gifts. 














RELIGIOUS 
CHRISTMAS 


CARDS from 


Americas Leading 
Art Museums 


THE OLSEN LINE 


1. The Nativity. Woodcut by 
Albrecht Diirer. German, 1471- 
1528. City Art Museum of St. 
Louis. Black line on white 
folder. Size 4 x 5. (Christmas 
Greetings.) 

Five cents each. 














2. Detail from the Birth of the 
Virgin. Woodcut by Diirer. 
Germany, 16th century. Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Deep red line on white folder. 
Size 4% x 4. (Christmas Greet- 
ings.) 

Five cents each. 


Send a greeting that will be treasured for its beauty and authenticity. Thes . 
cards are made to the exacting standards of the museums to best represent 
the original art in each case. 


10 assorted subjects, as illustrated, for $1.00. Also available 10 or more of 
any of the subjects illustrated at the individual prices noted. 


All cards supplied with white vellum envelopes. Use coupon below for 
convenience in ordering. Allow ten days for delivery. Add ten cents for’ 
shipping. If you wish cards sent without greeting for note sheet use or to. 
write in your own message be sure to so check in box provided in coupon, | 
Unless so checked all orders will be filled “Christmas Greetings.” 


3. Medieval City. Woodcut 
from the Nuremberg Chron- 
icle, first Latin edition, 1493. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Wine red on white folder. Size 
4¥% x 3%. (Christmas Greet- 
ings.) 

Five cents each. 


4. Annunciation to the Shep- 
herds. Woodcut from Petrus de 
Alliaco. ‘‘Tractatus exponibi- 
lium,” Paris, 1494. Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore. Black 
line on white folder. Size 
4x 4%. (Christmas Greetings.) 

Five cents each. 








: 
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5. The Visitation. From an Il.” 
luminated Manuscript, Hour” 


of the Virgin (M.834). French, 7 


Atelier of Jean Fouquet, c. 1470, | 
The Pierpont Morgan Library, ~ 
Full color and gold tipped on 7 
double fold white antique fold-— 


er. Size 4% x 6%. (Christmas ~ 


Greetings.) 


Twenty-five cents each, © 





6. Angel with a Harp. Wood- 
cut from the Wittenberg Book 
of Reliquaries, printed in 1509. 
Lucas Cranach the Elder. Ger- 
man, 1472-1553. The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. The Clarence 
Buckingham Collection. Black 
line on white folder. Size 3% x 
5%. (Christmas Greetings.) 
Five cents each. 


7. Nativity. Lower Saxon 
School (c. 1500-1510). (Anony- 
mous). Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. Full color on white 
folder. Size 4% x 6%. (Christ- 
mas Greetings.) 

Fifteen cents each. 


8. Virgin and Child with An- 
gels, Carved Ivory. French, 
14th century. Black and ivory 
on white folder. Size 3% x 6%. 
Walter’s Art Gallery, Balti- 
more. (Christmas Greetings.) 

Ten cents each. 


9. The Holy Family in the Car- 
penter’s Shop. Drawing. Neth- 
erlands School (?), XVI cen- 
tury (2). The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Sepia gravure 
and gold on ivory folder. Size 
4% x 6%. (Christmas Greet- 
ings.) 

Fifteen cents each. 


10. The Miracle of the Palm 


Tree. An incident on the flight | 


into Egypt. Painted walnut re- © 
lief. Spanish (Castile), about 7 
1490-1510. The Metropolitan ~ 
Museum of Art. Sepia gravure © 


on white folder. Size 54% x 6%. 
(Christmas Greetings.) 


Fifteen cents each. ~ 


ORDER FORM Olsen Press, 22 Nuttman Street, Newark 3, N. J. 


Kindly send me the following Christmas Cards: 


@ 5 cents ea. 
@ 5 cents ea. 
.@ 5 cents ea. 
--@ 5 cents ea. 


No. @ 5 cents ea. 
No. @ 15 cents ea. 
No. ..@ 10 cents ea. 
No. @ 15 cents ea. 
No. @ 15 cents ea. 


Assortment, 10 cards as illustrated 
$1.00 each lot. Amount enclosed $ 


10 cents for mailing. 


If you wish the cards plain (without greeting) check here 9 
Check or money order, please. No Stamps. 








